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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER —The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor - 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE  TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s, 1d, 
Three Months’ - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE TATLER," 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TATLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TaTLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—4rizona, at 830. Preceded at 2 and 8, by 
A Friend in Need. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenuel—Aitty Grey, at 8 Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2. 

Comedy (Panton Streeth—7he New Clown, at 9. Preceded, at 
8.20, by Fudged by Appearanc Matinee on Saturday, at 2.10. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circus)—7e Girl from Maxim's, at 8,30. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Daly’s (Leicester Square)—4 Country Girl, at 8.15, Matinee every 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane—Sen Hur, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2, 

Duke of Work’s (St. Martin's Lane)—T7ze Princess's Nose, 
at 8,30. Mati ee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7%e Toreador, at 8. Next Matinee 
Saturday April 5, at 2, 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilke 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. Spe 

Great Queen Street—<cis and Galatea and Masgue of 
Love, at 8.15, Matinee on Satur lay, at 2.30. 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills. at 8.30. Matinees on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Ha rket)—Udysses, at 8.30. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Satur at 2.15. 

Imperial (Westminster)—Mdlle Mars, at 8.50. Preceded by 
Worldham, M.P, at 8 Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, 
at 2,30. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street)—Last days of Sherlock Hotmes 
(Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Last Matinee on Saturday, April 12 
at 2. e 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street. W.'\—A Country Mouse, 
at 9. Preceded at 8.15 by 4 Bit of Old Chelsea. Matinee on 
Saturday, at 3. Fe 

Princess’s Theatre (Oxford Street) -D~ Nikola, at 7.47. 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—4 re You a Mason ? ato. Preceded 
at 815, by 4 Daugerous Ruffian. Matinees on Wednesday 
and Saturday, at 2.30. 

St. James’s (King Street)—Paolo and -Francesca, at 8.15, 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Re-opens on April 3, 
All on Account of Eliza. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—Re-opens April 5. Jy Pretty Maid. 

Vaudeville (Strand).—Blue-Bell in Fairyland, at 2.15 and 8.15, 

Wyndham’s (Cranbourn Street) -- /rish Assurance, at 8.15. 
Heard at the Telephone, ato. Caesar's Wife at 9.45. Last 
Matinees on April 2 and 5, at 3 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranboum Street, W.C.), at2 and 7.45. 
Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10.30 a.m, 
Alhambra (Leicester Square, W. 
Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. ° Sa/let—"* Old China,” at 10.35. 
Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7-25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 


Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. Special 
Matinee every Thursday, at 2.45. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m, to 
io p.m. ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 5; 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
to to 6; Sundays, 2 to 5.30. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 5. 

Geolo: Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, to to 5; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hali open free daily, 10 to 
5; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), ro to 5. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 1oto8. Museum—Free, 10 tos. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

sampror Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (West minster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission after 3.39) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victorit)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond!—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk ; on 
Sundays, x p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
To to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
ioto1z. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and paturdess, ro to 5; Thursda: nd 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
10 to 5.30. 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order: Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W. 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by appl 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C )—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open iaily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to dusk: 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays turdays, ro te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, F ys open ro t 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till dusk, 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 5; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to5. Children under 8 not adinitted, 
under 12 only with adults, 

Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Fvery week- 
day, -g a.m. to Sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d,) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


Matinees on Wednesday and 


rton's Peerage, at 8,20, 
Matinee April 2, at 2. 


Matinees 


“Gretna Green,” at 10.10. 


Matinee on Saturday, 
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YCEUM. LAST TWO WEEKS. 
Every EVENING, at 8. MATINEE, SATURDAY at 2. 


Charles Frohmam presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.15 punctually. 


A Poetic Play in Four Acts, entitled 
PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STePpHEN PHILLIPps. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


Box Office, ro to 10. ST. JAMES'S. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 


EVERY EVENING at 9 oclock, a new play, 


A COUNTRY MOUSE 
A COUNTRY MOUSE 
A COUNTRY MOUSE 
A COUNTRY MOUSE 


By Arthur Law. 


Preceded at 8.15 by ‘A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,” 
by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Miss Annie Hughes as 
“ Saucers" her original character), Doors open 7:50. 

Matinée every Saturday at 3. Box Office, ro to 10, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C, 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, . 


INGING. SPEAKING. 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON. 
VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Immediate Iinprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 
and Endurance of the Voice (Singing and Speaking). ‘vice, 
Throat Trouble, Huskiness, permanently cured. timo Is 
from Mr, Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jefiries, Miss Maud Hoffinan, 
and numerous others, 
Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application. 


SINGING. SPEAKING. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 

WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :- Anywhere 

in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 

weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 

be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 

therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY ‘' THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


By Ethel F. Heddle, 6s. 


A Mystery oF St. Rute’s. 
(Blackte.) 


One Fratt Woman AND Four QuEER MEN: Farce and 
Drama. By Edgcumbe Staley. 6s. (Drane.) 


Tue Kine’s Sceptre. By Walter E.Grogan. (Arrow 
smith.) 


Tue Decoy. 


Mistress BARBARA CUNLIFFE, 
6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Nora Lester. By Anna Howarth. 6s. (Smith, Elder.) 

Tue Keys oF THE House. By Algernon Gissing. 63. 
(Methuen.) 


Joun Lort’s ALIcE, 
(Grant Richards.) 


By Francis Dana. 6s. (Lane.) 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe, 


By Frances G, Burmester 6s. 


Monsieur Martin: a Romanc® of the Great Swecish 
War. By Wymond Carey. 63. (blackwoot,) 


I Crown THEE KinG: a Romance, 
63. . (Methuen) 


Kate Bonnet: the Romance of a P.rate’s Daughter. By 
Frank R.Stockton. 63. (tassell.) 


Desipertio: an Episode in the Renaissance. 
Gardner. 4s.61, net. (Dent.) 


Fair Rosautnp. By J. E Muddock. 6s. (Long.) 
Tue INvesTIGaATors. By J.S. Fletcher. 6s, (Long.) 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 
DORA SECESON 
(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 


“There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
Con- 


By Max Pemberton. 


By Edmund 


Truth says: 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter's THe FarHEer 
FESSOR.” 

The Daily News says :—“ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 

WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C. 


Now Ready. 
VOLUMES I. and II. of 
Tepe w eae Ag: EET: 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each, 
Also Binding Cases for Vols. I. and II. Price 2/6 each. 
The Index and Title Page for Vol. II. can now be 


obtained tree of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TaTLer Or rice, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 


VOLS. I.—VII. of 
THE SPHERE. 


NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6 ; 
Vols, II,—VII. (each 13 Numbers) 12/6 each, 
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2 Miers 


\\yVeenes avery short time after these lines 

appear in print Mr. Charles Santley 
will have completed his fiftieth year of service 
as a public singer. It seems almost incre- 
dible that the man who sings to us to-day with 
all the fire and vigour and passion of youth 
should have been before the public for any- 
thing like as long a period as half a century. 
Yet it is so, and Charles Santley remains, as 
he must ever remain, the greatest baritone 


this country has produced. 
M: Santley is a Liverpool man by birth. 
= Seeing that -he lately completed his 
sixty-eighth year of life it is not at all difficult 
to deduce the fact that he. was. a mere lad in 
point of age at the time of his first appearance 
“on any stage.” Nor was the path of his 
artistic career by any means strewn with 
roses—very much the con- 
tray. Indeed, it would be 
hard to- exaggerate the terribly 
adverse conditions against 
which the young artist had 
to struggle at the very outset. 
But his indomitable pluck 
told, although his naturally 
' buoyant and optimistic tem- 
perament must have been 
sorely tried at times. It was 
not long before he began to 
be recognised as one of the 
coming great. From this to 
grand opera was but a step, 
and very soon La Scala 
resounded not only with his 
noble voice but also with the 
praises of all who heard him. 
In this connection he tells a 
most amusing story of a 
member of the audience at 
La Scala who, on an occasion 
when Santley sang a_sur- 
prisingly low note, was heard 
to mutter, “ Ohé / Cantina /” 
(“Hallo ! Cellar !”) 


hen Gounod'’s Faust 
was first performed in 
English in 1864 Santley was 


ME: Santley married Miss Kemble. His 

son, Mr. Michael Santley, is well known 
as an actor-vocalist in musical comedy, and 
has a baritone voice of power and expr ssion in 
addition to being a capiial actor and a ski'led 
violinist. His father, it may be recalled, has 
from time to time supplemented his singing 
by composition, and several songs from his 
pen have enjoyed a considerable vogue. Tie 
opening bars of one of his songs (“The Old, 
Old Time ”) appear beneath his portrait. 


he famous baritone has sung in opera and 

in oratorio in every part of the world—all 

over Great Britam, in America, Australia, and 
South Africa. Of all the transatlantic cities 
he has visited he prefers Baltimore. In the 
pursuit of his art he has travelled hundreds of 
thousands of miles, and has made hosts of 


cast for the part of Valentine. 


But it was felt that his superb 
singing and perfect acting 
deserved a better opportunity 
than that provided by the 
part as it originally stood, 
and in the sequel Gounod 
added to the score of the 
opera that splendid song, 
“Even bravest heart may 
swell” (“Dio possente”). It is interesting to 
recall that the original manuscript of this 
song was presented by the composer to the 
singer, a graceful tribute to his matchless 
rendering of it. Since then many a composer 
has been proud and glad to write charm- 
ing songs for Mr. Santley’s voice—Sullivan’s 
“Thowrt passing hence, my brother,” being 
a notable case in point—but it is doubtful 
whether any compliment of the kind has 
touched him as deeply or given him quite as 
much satisfaction as that from Gounod. The 
manuscript in question is now in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Ellen Wright, the well-known 
song-writer, to whom it was given by Mr. 
Santley. The great baritone it was, by the 
way, who first sang in public Ellen Wright’s 
“Cycle of Six Love Songs.” 


MR. CHARLES SANTLEY 


friends everywhere. He was the intimate 
friend of Dickens. Naturally his travels have 
produced many amusing incidents, which he 
narrates with a quaint humour that is all 
his own. On one occasion in the West of 
England the train by which he was a pas- 
senger was in collision, but the particular car- 
riage in which he was travelling fortunately 
remained on the metals, In the midst of the 
confusion which ensued (several of the pas- 
sengers being injured) Mr. Santley was 
astounded at being accosted by an official of 
the line with the extraordinary query, “ Have 
you got your ticket ?” 


n his volume of reminiscences, S/vdent 


and Singer, Mr. Santley tells an amusing 
tale of the behaviour of an Irish audience 
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BEB APACER — 


Charles Santley’s Fiftieth Year of Service. 


during one of the performances of Gounod’s 
Faust, in which he was playing the part of 
Valentine. “1 found the Dublin audience,” 
he says, ‘‘ very enthusiastic at all times, but 
occasionally the facetiousness of the gallery was 
somewhat troublesome. My first experience 
of it was in the scene of Valentine’s death. 
After the duel Martha, who rushed in at the 
head of the crowd, raised my head ana held 
me in her arms during the first part of the 
scene. There was a deatniike stillness in the 
house, which was interrupted by a voice from 
the gallery calling out, ‘ Unbutton his weskit ’! 
Of course the untimely jest caused a general 
litter, and for a few moments took off the 
attention of the greater part of the audience. 
I felt annoyed, but I kept my attention fixed 
on my work, and soon succeeded in bringing 
back that of the audience to yet and made 
a great success,’ 


hose who do not know 
him intimately may be 
interested to learn that the 
illustrious baritone has always 
been a smoker, though he 
has never, of course, smoked 
to excess. In this connection 
he says, “I do not advocate 
smoking nor do I deem it 
necessary to smoke to become 
an artist; my remark, that I 
have never known a_ great 
‘singer who did not smoke, I 
put forward merely as a 
curious coincidence.” He 
instances Mario as having 
been the most inveterate 
smoker he ever knew. Mr. 
Santley’s earliest Italian ex- 
periences were coincident 
with the Austrian occupation, 
and he notes that the word 
“libertad” was expunged 
from the Italian stage vocabu- 
lary by the Austrians. “In 
the duet, ‘Suoni la tromba’ 
(Z Puritant), on one occasion 
Giorgio Ronconi gave the 
words, ‘gridando  liberta,’ 
with such vigour and emphasis 
that the audience were excited 
to the pitch of frenzy. Next 
day he received a reprimand 
for using the prohibited word 
accompanied by a request to 
use the word ‘ /ea//d’ in its 


stead. Shortly after, for 
Chancellor ‘perde la libertad’ ne sub- 
stituted ‘perde la lealta, 


which was received with shrieks of laughter 
by the audience, to the great discomfiture of 
the advocates of ‘ loyalty.’” 


MM: Santley’s reminiscences of La Scala 
at Milan are enormously interesting. 
In 1855 the stage and auditorium were lighted 
with oil lamps, the chandelier, composed of a 
big cluster of them, was lowered to the floor 
of the pit, lighted, and hoisted back to its 
place half an hour before the performance. 


S° much for Santley the singer. With 

regard to Santley the man, what could 
one say that the world of song does not know 
already? His beautiful voice is but the 
accompaniment to a. beautiful mind, and his 
personal example has done an immeasurable 
service to the musical art of the last forty years. 
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A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Readers of “The Tatler” can enter for it this week. 


First Prize A 105 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Colour Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of ‘*The Sphere.” This competition began in the issue of March 19. 


Back numbers can be obtained from the news- 


Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “6 The Tatler.” agent or at the bookstall, or from the publisher, 
“Tatler” Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


the name of its maker is_ sufficient 
guarantee, The piano can be seen at 
Messrs. Broadwood’s showrooms, 33, Great 


wing to the popularity of the puzzle 
competitions, which were begun in 
the Christmas number of THE TATLER, 


we have decided to offer our readers an Pulteney Street, close to Piccadilly Circus, 


Easter gift in the shape of an entirely new i) W., any day between ten and six o’clock. 
dl 
WU 


Mh As second prize the proprietors of The 
Ee diy 
MLAS UUM 


and perfectly simple competition. As will 


Sphere, who are also the proprietors of 
THE TATLER, are giving a magnificent 


be seen from the third of the series, 
which is given below, no technical or 
special knowledge whatever is required. framed painting in colours by Maurice 
Every competitor will start so to speak Greiffenhagen valued at 30 guineas, and 
from the same mark, and will have an as third prize a framed drawing by Charles 
equal chance of winning one of the Wyllie valued at 20 guineas. The fourth 
prize will be nine bound volumes of Zhe 
Sphere, containing Nos. 1 to 127. The 


fifth prize will be four bound volumes of 


prizes. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Broad- 
wood, the well-known pianoforte makers, 
THE TATLER, containing Nos. I to 52. 

N.B.—This competition began on March 


we are offering as first prize one of their 
105 guinea pianos. 


The name of Broadwood is so well ‘or tt by 


ao eee 
19, but readers can still enter 


known that there is no need to say any- ordering back numbers, as solutions must 
ALLELE he SEIN AAAS EE 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
A 105 guinea Broadwood grand piano 


WHAT COMPETITORS HAVE TO DO. 


thing about the quality of this instrument ; not be sent in till the series ts complete. 
A OE 


1. To help competitors we give a specimen mcenogram puzzle, of Comretitors may send in as many solutions as they wish, but each 
which the solution is ‘* To be or not to be?” i solution must be accompanied by the corresponding monogram, 
2. This competition, which began on March 39, will run for the which must be cut from this page each week. 
next eight weeks, closing on Wednesday, May 2%. Solutions can be 4, The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who succeeds 
received any time from May 21 up to Saturday, May 33. in deciphering correctly the largest number of proverbs or quotations. 
3. Competitors must write clearly on a sheet of note paper the The second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes will be awarded to the 
proverb or quotation concealed in the monograms each week, and when competitors who decipher correctly the next largest number of proverbs 


or quotations, 

5. In the unlikely event of a 
tie or ties for any of the prizes 
the Editor reserves to himself the 
tight to decide how the prizes 
shall be awarded, and it must be 
understood that all who enter 
agree that the Editor’s decision 
on all matters of dispute must 
be regarded as final. 


SPECIMEN MONOGRAM PUZZLE-“TO BE OR NOT TO BE” 


the series of ten is complete for- 
ward their answers to— 
The Monogram Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
6, Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
posting them so as to arrive at this 
office not later than the first post 
on Saturday morning, May 31, MONOGRAM COMPETITION No. 3—A WELL-KNOWN PROVERB 
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HE TALLER 


the our. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Svecle. 
Our Monogram Competition.—-With reference to our monogram 
competition I have had one or two letters from readers complaining 
that they do not quite understand hether they are to send in their 


A LIFEBOAT AS A PULPIT 


This curious pulpit has recently been erected in the seamen’s 
mission hall in Sunderland 


answers week by week or at the end of the competition. I thought 
I had made this point perfectly clear in the “‘ Hints to Competitors,” 
but as there seems to be some doubt about the matter I may point 
out here that solutions are vo¢ to be sent in week by week, but only 
when the competition closes. This rule is made entirely in the inte- 
rests of the readers of THE TATLER, who are thus enabled, even if 
they have missed the first two or three monograms, to enter for the 
competition either by referring to their back numbers or, if they have 
not kept these, by ordering them from the newsagent. 


An Extraordinary Pulpit.—There was very recently 
dedicated by the Bishop of Durham a pulpit which is 
believed to be absolutely unique. No other place besides 
the seamen’s mission hall in Sunderland can claim to have 
a pulpit of its kind and shape. The design is that of the 
fore portion of a ship, and the bow stands out prominently 
into the hall which does duty as a chapel. The wood 
of which this strange pulpit is made is strong oak, and 
the design of the maker of it seems to have been rather 
to construct it after the style of the ships of ancient 
Vikings than in accordance with the prows of modern 
vessels, The pulpit is the gift of Commodore Kerr and 
the officers and men of the Medway instructional flotilla 
of torpedo-boat destroyers. They have presented it to this 
place for the benefit of Sunderland in recognition of the 
kindness shown to them when they visited the Wear last 
summer. 


Cecil Rhodes and the Artist.—A story illustrative of the 
many-sidedness of the late Mr. Rhodes is related by the 
daughter of a well-known portrait-painter. Mr. Rhodes 
was in the artist’s studio preparing to sit. “How are you 
zoing to paint me?” he inquired with undisguised anxiety. 
Before the artist could reply Mr. Rhodes added deter- 


minedly, “If you don’t paint me full-face you don’t paint me at 
all, unless it is the back of my head. Why does a man want 
to paint you side-face when all honest men look you straight in 
the face? No one ever saw me other than full-face.” Mr, Rhodes 
went on to tell how a distinguished R.A. had once painted him 
three-quarter face. He bought the picture.at once for a large sum— 
and destroyed it. It is interesting to record the impression which 
Mr, Rhodes made upon this lady in view of the fact that throughout 
his life he was regarded, no doubt unjustly, as a “woman-hater.” 
She saw “a great, big man, sitting in a great, big basket-chair. He 
and the chair seemed to fill the whole studio. And yet, after all, not 
such a very enormous man. It was the head that was so big, 
colossal — just like the head of a great lion, full of brain 
and capacity, with plenty of crisp, grey hair. Woman-like, the 
observer noted that “his clothing seemed to have been dragged 
on through sheer force. The tweed coat was all buttoned up wrong, 
buttons invariably hitched up to the buttonholes that were not 
meant for them.” Mr. Rhodes’s alleged hatred of them seemed, 
indeed, to trouble womankind vastly, “ Will you tell me, Mr. 
Rhodes,” said a lady whom he met at a country house, ‘‘ why you 
dislike our sex? Has any woman ever played you false?” ‘‘ No,” 
he replied, “ because I never gave one the chance.” 


Rhodes and his Books.—Few people looked upon Mr. Rhodes 
as a “ bookish” man, yet in his younger days at any rate he was of 
a studious nature. Many years ago—but only “many” as one 
counts the march of time and events in South Africa—two men set 
out from Cape Town in a post cart for Kimberley. This was before 
the railways. One of the travellers was little more than a youth, 
The other was of middle age. For four days neither spoke, but the 
curiosity of the elder man was stirred by the fact that his travelling 
companion diligently studied his Prayer Book. At last he said to 
the youth, “Look here ; for four days and four nights I have 
watched you reading your Prayer Book. I have not slept for 
wondering who you are and what you are going to do. Are youa 
clergyman?” ‘*No; I am studying the Thirty-nine Articles. I 
am in for my ‘greats’ at Oxford and am spending the long vacation at 
Kimberley, where I am a diamond digger. My name is Cecil Rhodes.” 
“ And mine is Warren” replied the other man—“ Sir Charles Warren 


‘—and I am on my way to make the boundary for the Free State.” 


Outlived his Doctor.— How slender was the thread upon 
which Mr. Rhodes’s life hung in those days is shown by an incident 
which occurred on one of his visits to London. He purposed calling 
upon the medical specialist who had advised him to go to the Cape, 
but on arriving at the house was informed that the doctor was dead. 
Mr. Rhodes saw the son and told him his name. “But,” said the 
son referring to his father’s register, “you cannot be the Cecil 
John Rhodes mentioned here, for my father added a note to the 
case, ‘Cannot live more than six months,’” 
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Elliott & Fry 


MR. CECIL RHODES AND HIS DOUBLE 


Mr. F. W. Sidney, the author of ‘‘The Brixton Burglar" and other well-known plays, bears 


a striking resemblance to the late Mr. Rhodes 


THE TATLER 


A Family of Soldiers.—Referring to a 
paragraph which [ published a couple of 
weeks ago, headed “ Valour Unrewarded,” 
Colonel E. J. Cooper, the officer in com- 
mand of the Ist Battalion of the Royal 
Fusiliers, informs me that I was wrong in attributing the par- 
ticular act of gallantry to which the paragraph referred to the late 
Colonel Edward Cooper of Markree Castle.. It was the late Colonel 


Cribb 


CLEANING THE FUNNELS OF. THE KING'S YACHT 


Josnua Cooper of the Royal Fusiliers who performed the heroic deed 
which was unrewarded by the V.C. My excuse for confusing the 
two Colonel Coopers must be that where so many of a family have 
performed such distinguished acts of bravery it is sometimes difficult 
to avoid mistakes. The present generation of Coopers, I may add, 
are not a whitiless fine soldiers than their fathers and uncles. Six 
of the Cooper family have been fighting for their country in South 
Africa, where two died of enteric fever. : 


A Test for Small-pox.—A curious test for small-pox was tried in 
Portsmouth during an ‘outbreak which took place there many years 
ago. Inacertain street in the town there was a death in almost 
every house, while in an adjoining street there was not a single case. 
The theory was propounded that the air of the former street’ was 
infected, and the authorities resorted to a test. They erected a 
tall pole at the end of each street, and at the top of each pole was 
fastened a piece of fresh meat. At the end of two hours the meat 
in the infected street was rotten, while in the other street it remained 
good and sweet for twenty-four hours. It would be interesting to 
learn if there are other cases of the successful application of this test. 


A Government Handy Man.—By far the most versatile official 
in the British Isles is Lord Henniker, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Isle of Man. He is chancellor of the island and president of the 
common law court, thus filling the most important judicial offices. 
He presides over the second chamber, and when this chamber 
meets with the House of Keys to form the Tynwald he acts as 
speaker. He has also to perform the duties of chancellor of the 
exchequer, preparing the annual budget, and president of the local 
government, sanctioning all loans by local authorities. Finally, he 
is head, not merely in name but in fact, of the Manx police. Thus 
his lordship can claim to see more of thes working machinery of 
government on a small scale than any-man in the British Empire. 


Ping-pong in a Voting Booth.—During the contest for the 
election of two auditors for the Pudsey Town Council recently 
votes were recorded but slowly. The officials in charge of one of 
the polling booths, however, passed the time very pleasantly, for they 
had imported a billiard table and ping-pong tables into the polling 
booth, and appeared to be enjoying themselves more than they 
would have done if there had been a vigorous poll, 
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Coronation Mementoes. — Coronation 
mementoes are beginning to appear in the 
jewellers’ shop windows. The most common 
is that of the coronation spoon, which in most 
cases is made between the sizes of a dessert 
and a teaspoon. As a rule the coronation spoon is richly chased, 
and is as inexpensive a method of commemorating the coronation 
as can be desired. Another inexpensive coronation present is a 
silver replica of the coronation chair in Westminster Abbey. The 
model is about 2 in. high. 


Royalties as Horsemen.—Few of the sovereigns of Europe are 
good horsemen. The German Emperor has not what can be called 
a good seat. The Emperor Nicholas is far from being a master 
of the art of equitation, while the Kings of Sweden, Greece, and 
Denmark detest riding. The King of Portugal labours under the 
disadvantage of stoutness. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria cannot 
ride for an hour at a time, and King Alexander of Servia is afraid of 
horses. The British Royal Princes are, however, all expert horse- 
men, but continental Europe can only boast of two sovereigns who 
are really at home in the saddle—the Emperor of Austria and the 
King of the Belgians. 


Decline of Irish Hunting.—Anyone who has any real knowledge 
of a well-managed hunting district knows that hunting brings money 
in heaps in its train, and the local people profit. Houses are taken, 
stables hired, large orders for fodder and other accessories given, horses 
bought, servants and helpers hired, tips given all round, damages. 
paid for liberally, farm and garden produce bought, and presents 
judiciously made. Now during the past season the opposition to 
hunting in Ireland, encouraged by the United Irish League, has so 
discouraged many hunting men that they have decided for the future 
to spend the season and hunt in England. This means the with- 
drawal of all the profits and the damming of the golden stream. The 
districts must suffer, and have only their own folly to blame. 


The King’s N.C.O.’s.—By this time even the most unthinking 
man in the street is aware of the chief methods that are adopted of 
recognising merit or valour in the field, but one form of acknow- 
ledgment is by no means generally known ; that is, the promotion 
of aman to bea King’s corporal or a King’s sergeant. Of these 
non-commissioned officers several now exist, and one returned from 
the front recently. Another, a King’s sergeant, after two years’ 
fighting, in the course of which he shared in no fewer than fifty 
engagements, is more peacefully employed in connection with a 
refugee camp. The distinction is rarely conferred, and then only for 
some particular act of devotion or service, as for instance carrying 
despatches or supplying ammunition under heavy fire, for each of 
which the honour has been given during the present war. The 
King’s sergeant and King’s corporal are made by the express com- 
mand of his Majesty, and the Sovereign alone can unmake them. 


More Militia for 
the Front.—The con- 
stitutional force has 
responded nobly to the 
call for volunteers in 
South Africa. Re- 
peatedly when a bat- 
talion has been asked 
for volunteers for the 
front nearly every man 
has stepped forward. 
One of the latest 
militia battalions to go 
to the front is the 4th 
Yorkshire Regiment 
under Lieut.-Colonel B, 
G. Harrison, which has 
sent 32 officers and 
687 men by the trans- 
port Assaye for service 
in South Africa. The 
Yorkshire Regiment is 
the Princess of Wales’s 
Own, the old 19th Foot ; 
and the 1st Battalion, 
which has done hard 
service at the front, has 
now a liberal sprinkling 
of Companions of the 
Distinguished Service 
Order amongst its 
officers. 


Barraud 


MR. EDWARD EVANS, JUN. 


One of the most important men in Liverpool to-day 
is Mr. Edward Evans, jun. He is a partner in the 
well-known firm of Evans, Sons and Co, A justice 
of the peace for Cheshire and an enthusiastic worker’ 
for the Liberal party in Liverpool, Mr. Evans is 
f popular with all classes as a recent presentation of 
silver plate to himself and to his wife sufficiently 
indicated 
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THE CHOIR TRIP 


Curate: Well, John, and have you been drinking in the ozone? 


John: Oi didn’t notice th’ name o’ th’ ’ouse, sir, but it wor the one opposite th’ pier 


THE TALLER 
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A GARDEN AT CROUCH HILL IN THE NORTH OF LONDON WHERE A PAIR OF RAVENS BUILT THEIR NEST 


The same ravens also built at the same place last year. This time they laid four eggs 


Clubs and Coronation.—The clubs are already beginning to think 
about seats for the coronation. The Carlton, Reform, Travellers’, 
Athenzeum, United Service, Conservative, Devonshire, and Junior 
Carlton intend to erect huge stands over their spacious areas for the 
accommodation of ladies and to use all their windows as well. The 
Bachelors’ will erect a stand and use the windows and _ balconies in 
Hamilton Place as well as those in Piccadilly. There will be a large 
lunch for members and 
their guests. | White’s 
does not intend to admit 
ladies at all but will re- 
serve all their space for 
members. The Welling- 
ton will ballot for 150 
guest tickets, and the 
windows of one big 
room will be reserved 
for members only. 


‘‘ Bridgits.” — This 
word, which is a corrup- 
tion of ‘ bridgites,” is 
the new and _ popular 
nickname for the devo- 
tees of this remarkable 
game. It may be added 
that there seems to be 
no diminution in the 
popularity of bridge. The 
other day four members 
were discovered sitting 
on the stairs ofa fashion- 
able club playing bridge. 
They explained that the 
card-room was already 
full of bridgits and that 
there was too much noise 
in the billiard and smoking rooms. Another case is that of a 
husband and wife who were both taken with the “ flu” and had to 
stay indoors. They played double-dummy bridge all day for several 
days until they were able to go out again. No doubt as time goes 
on we shall hear of small-pox convalescents devoting their time to 
bridge until they can move and have their being among their friends 
again. Or the game might even be recommended as a preventive 
against the horrible disease. 


MR. ARTHUR COVENTRY STARTING A RACE WITH THE “STARTING GATE" 


The method of starting a race by the contrivance known as a gate has long been in use on 
the Continent, but it has not yet become popular on English racecourses. Mr. Arthur 
Coventry, the figure with his hand on the post, is the official starter of the Jockey Club 


More Bridgits.—The other day a lady said in reply to the: 
question whether she was going to the Riviera for Easter, ‘ No, 
what’s the good of going all that way to gamble at Monte Carlo 
when one can gamble just as much at home at bridge?” One- 
curious and most regrettable form of the mania is the effect that it 
produces on fashionable young men who are working in the City. 
One meets one of these going up to the card-room of the club at four- 
o'clock. ‘ Hallo,” one 
says, ‘you keep early 
hours in the City.” 
“Oh I’ve just taken a 
holiday to-day,” he re- 
plies, ‘an old engage- 
ment with some men to» 
play bridge.” But the 
next day you see him 
again. 


A Good Motor: 
Tour.—The Easter holi- 
days (in a wide sense) 
are essentially the time 
for touring if the weather~ 
is fine. For the motorist 
Devonshire offers a de- 
lightful field for sucha 
purpose. Those who- 
have never visited the 
county before will find it 
quite unique among the 
counties in England — 
unique in wildness, soft- 
ness, picturesque beauty, . 
colour, and now and again 
terrible grandeur. For 
the long, curving, wind- 
swept, hillside roads of 
Dartmoor a motor car of good power is essentially the right vehicle. 
With a powerful motor to negotiate the hills the long switchback rail-- 
way road from Starcross to Berry Head w7d the coast-line, and 
passing over Shaldon Bridge past Maidencombe through Babbicombe~ 
to Hope’s Nose and then round Torbay, becomes a dream of pleasure - 
instead of an endless penance. A motor could do it in a day, 
whereas a horsed vehicle would take several, and the horses not be: 
fit for much at the end. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BADMINTON TOURNAMENT AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 


The old-fashioned game of badminton is rapidly becoming a serious rival to ping-pong. To all intents and purposes it is tennis 

played with a shuttlecock instead of with a ball. It can be played in a large room or out-of-doors, and two, three, four, six, or 

eight can play it at once. The game derives its name from the fact that it was first played, in this country at any rate, by 
members of a house party at Badminton 


GEE. RATIO 


Flowers that Bloom in the Spring.— 
Prominent among the spring flowers which 
are to be found in the florists’ shops and in 

“the baskets of the street hawkers are the 
many-hued tulips. The welcome note of 
colour afforded by the brilliant red and yellow selfs is especially 
noticeable on a dull day, and those who pay an early visit to 
Covent Garden will see something of the huge quantitics of this 
popular flower which are daily received to supply the needs of 
the flower-loving public. These early tulips are, of course, brought 
into bloom by forcing, and the quantities which a single grower will 
send out of his glass houses would probably come as a surprise to 
many, a million bulbs being no uncommon purchase. From early 
autumn, when the golden brown bulbs are received from the Dutch 
growers, to the chill morning in February, when the stacks of boxes, 
each filled with dozens of blossoms, are carried off to the markets, 
ceaseless care is necessary to make the crop a success. 


Delicate Plants.—The slightest neglect may mean a loss of 
hundreds of pounds, and the coke fires must be kept well tended: lest 
a touch of frost should reach the tender foliage with which the 
shallow boxes are filled. Were it not that early in the year almost 
any bright flowers are welcomed tulips would be considered stiff and 
ungraceful ; as it is they are gladly received as harbingers of beauties 
to come. Inthe matter of colours all tastes are provided for ; the 
tawdry reds and yellows may be exchanged for more delicate shades, 
pure white or white and pink. The latter, arranged in copper or 
bronze vases and relieved with some of their silvery glaucous 
foliage, will make even the sunny daffodil take a back place in the 
galaxy of spring beauties. 


Amateurs in Germany.—German officialism has a way of inter- 
fering in every department of life, which apparently seems quite 
natural to the stolid Teuton but would be intolerable to us. It is 
as well that tourist photographers should know that the Prussian 
Minister of Commerce has put his hand on the amateur snapshotter, 
and if the latter has any intention of making any money by his 
photographs he will have to take out a license and pay for it. This 
is said to be the work of the professional photographers, who are 
jealous of the amateurs. License or no license, however, amateurs 
are warned to be very careful in snapshotting in Germany. Very 
little will arouse the suspicion that they are spies, and this will mean 
a good deal of discomfort if nothing else. 


‘* BIRKENHEAD ” 


THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE 


Thomas Coffin, who was one of the crew of the ‘‘Birkenhead” when 

sshe went down in 1850 with 500 officers and men. The model of the 

“Birkenhead” in the photograph was made by Mr. Coffin, who is now 
living in Bristol 
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The Queen’s English.—Notwithstanding 
her long residence amongst the people who 
love her so well her Majesty has not thrown 
aside one or two delightful mannerisms which 
mark her Danish origin. She retains one or 
two trifling peculiarities of expression which appear to remain for all 
time with people who are not English-born. Not long ago a gentle- 
man at a certain function outside London was presented to the 


Lhonger 


HOW LONDON GETS ITS TULIPS 


These tulips are brought over as bulbs from Holland in the 
autumn by the million. By the following February they 
are forced into bloom and sent to Covent Garden 


Queen and disappeared. Later in the day he was again in her 
path, and her Majesty smilingly greeted him with the remark, 
“Ah, Mr, ——, I have seen you two times.” 

Cook’s Folly.—On his way from Clifton Down to Avonmouth 
the Prince of Wales passed in the Avon gorge a curious structure 
to which a singular tradition is attached. The story is that a person 
named Cook about a century ago was told by a gipsy in the Leigh 
Woods that his only son would be killed by a serpent before he 
reached the age of twenty-one. To avert this he built a high tower, 
and shut his son in the topmost room with the intention of secluding 
him there until the fatal age was past. However, by accident a 
viper was taken up in a faggot to the room to light the fire, and it 
crept from the faggot and bit the boy so that he died. Therefore, 
the tower was called Cook’s Folly, and that is its name to this day 
whatever is the true explanation. 

Great Little Men.—Santos Dumont seems likely to be one of the 
most prominent lions of the coming season if he succeeds in finding 
a proper site for his balloon shed near London, Nature certainly 
seems to have had his ultimate career in her mind when she made 
the great aeronaut so unusually small a man, but he may console him- 
self with the knowledge that in men the ancient proverb that “ the 
best goods are made up in the smallest parcels ” seems to hold good. 
Gregory of Nazianzen spoke of Paul of Tarsus as homo tricubitalis, 
which, taking the cubit at 18 in., made that remarkable man 4} ft. 
high. Julius Caesar was small, and so was his prototype, Napoleon, 
le Petit Caporal. Thiers was almost a dwarf, shaped more like an 
egg than anything else, and to come down to our own times 
M. Delcassé, the French Minister, is only 5 ft. 3 in. BS 
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“Luncheon Athletes.”—Hidden away in 
a cosy corner beneath the shadow of the 
steeple which rises over the church in 
Fleet Street where Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
father is vicar there is a most interesting 
building known as St. Bride Institute, which is practically the 
artistic headquarters of London’s printers. If you look in there 
between one and two on certain days of the week you will find a 
number of youths stripped to the waist going through a series of 
athletic exercises under the direction of a master. They are young 
men connected with the advertising departments of the newspapers 
in Fleet Street, and they have been organised under the name of the 
Ad.-News Physical Exercises Association by Mr. Benson, the well- 
known advertising agent. Ten minutes’ exercise is given at a time 
before the young men have lunched. The advantages of this 
scheme to the employer are very great indeed, for the workers are 
kept in the best of health. 


Famous Big ‘‘D’s.”’—Mr. Dillon’s unparliamentary retort to 
Mr. Chamberlain may now be numbered among historic ‘‘damns.” 
During a debate in the House of Commons some years ago Dr. 
Tanner was called upon to withdraw the expression, a ‘‘d d set 
of cads,” and in 1881 Mr. Biggar had alluded to another member as 
a “d d fool,” but at once apologised for the expression, explaining 
that he had not had time to form an opinion as to whether the member 
was or was not what he called him owing to the latter having been 
such a short time in the House. Everyone, of course, remembers 
Lord Rosebery’s big ‘‘D ” at the Queen’s Hall which fell like a modest 
thunderbolt on a fashionable audience when they heard the word 
applied to Cromwell’s psalm-singing. Even the pulpit has not been 
always free from the pet British expletive. Dr. Parker’s famous 
‘*God damn the Sultan,” which was uttered in the City Temple, led 
to a somewhat amusing sequel. 


Abdul the Damned.—Mr. Reader Harris, the leader of the 
Pentecostal League, professed to be greatly shocked at the impious 
language of his brother preacher and suggested to his own congre- 
gation that they should pray for Abdul instead of damning him. 
The congregation fell in with Mr. Harris’s wish, and a telegram was 
sent to the Sultan announcing that as a set-off for one body of 
Christians having damned him another had prayed for him. Un- 
fortunately Abdul quite failed to appreciate the intention of the 
Pentecostal League and thought that praying for him meant giving 
thanks to the Almighty for the existence of such a noble creature, 
and in his reply to the telegram professed himself deeply grateful 
that the league should have formed such a correct estimate of his 
services to mankind. 
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A Knotty Affair.—The election of Captain 
Nott-Bower to the Commissionership of Police 
of the City of. London reminds me of the old 
quip that was current when his grandfather, 
General Nott, anticipated General . Roberts 
and marched his avenging army through Afghanistan. It was the 
story of a Texan duel between Alexander Shott and John S, Nott. 
Reporting this one paper said, “ Nott was shot and Shott was not. 
In this case it is better to be Shott than Nott. There was a 
rumour that Shott was shot, and Shott avows that he shot Nott. 
Either the shot Shott shot at Nott was not shot or Nott was shot 
notwithstanding,” 


Lucidly Explained.—Commenting on the report the Lancaster 
Excelsior observed : “ Circumstantial evidence is not always good, 
It may be made to appear on trial that the shot Shott shot shot 
Nott, or as accidents with firearms are frequent it may be possible 
that the shot Shott shot shot Shott himself, when the whole affair 
would resolve itself into its original elements, and Shott would be 
shot and Nott would be not. We think, however, that the shot 
Shott shot shot not Shott but Nott. Anyway, it is hard to tell 
who was shot and who was not.” Our fathers were a frivolous folk. 


Loyal Addresses and Royal Replies.—Now that provincial 
corporations are busy manufacturing coronation addresses, and 
enterprising firms advertising them ready-made, it is well that people 
should be warned of the pitfalls into which their predecessors fell. 
Thus the Coventry folk should remember the rebuke administered 
by Queen Elizabeth. The worthy citizens thought they. knew her 
Majesty’s foibles, and when she visited the town the mayor thus 
addressed her in rhyme :— 


We men of Coventry 

Are very glad to see 

Your Royal Majesty— 

Good Lord, how fair ye be! 
To which Queen Bess, who was not wanting in wit or apprehension, 
at once replied :— 

My Royal Majesty 

Is very glad to see 

Ye men of Coventry— 

Good Lord, what fools ye be! 
Flattery, however, is not easily killed by ridicule. The custom 
survived the rebuke, and another servile mayor addressing Queen 
Elizabeth’s successor hoped his Majesty might reign ‘‘as lony as the 
sun, moon, and stars endured.” ‘Gude faith, mon,” quoth the 
canny king, “ then my son maun e’en reign by candlelight !” 
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SOME SOCIAL enaNnce. WHICH I HAVE SEEN 
By George W. E. Russell. 


VI. S 
V hen my last papcr came to an end I was 


deploring the modern tendency of society ’ 


to desert the country and cultivate London. 
And the reason why I deplore it is that all 
the educating influences of the Home are so 
infinitely weaker in the town than in the 
In a London home there is nothing 
The contemplat on of 


country. 
to fascinate the ‘eye. 
the mews and the chimney-pots through ‘the 
back windows of the nursery will not elevate 
even the most impressible child. There is 
no mystery, no dreamland, .no . enchanted 


Bluebeard’s Chamber, in a 


palace, no 
"stucco mansion built by Cubitt or a palace of 
terra-cotta on the Cadogan estate. There can 
be no traditions of the past, no 
memories of virtuous ancestry, in a house 
which your father bought five years ago 
and of which the previous owners are not 
known to so-The 
or “the Gardens” are sorry sub- 
the Park and the Pleasure- 
and the Downs. 
folk, 
intimate 
relations with them which bind you to the 


inspiring 


you even by name. 
Square Y 
stitutes for 
grounds, the Common 
Crossing-sweepers are a deserving 
but you cannot cultivate those 
lodgekeeper at home, or to the old women 
the 


waggoner who has driven your father’s team 


in® the almshouses, or octogenarian 
ever since he was ten years old. St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, or All Saints, Margaret Street, 
may be beautifully ornate, and the con- 
gregation what Lord Beaconsfield called 
“brisk and modish ” ; but they can never have 
the romantic charm of the country church 
where you were confirmed side by side with 
the keeper’s son, or proposed to the vicar’s 
daughter when you were wreathing holly 
round the lectern. 

Then, again, as regards social relations 
‘* An emulous 
ostentation has destroyed hospitality.” ‘This, 
I believe, is absolutely true, and it is one of 
the worst changes which I have seen. I was 
speaking last week of hospitality as practised 
in the country. To-day we will say a word 
about hospitality in London. 


with friends and neighbours. 


Of course rich people always gave banquets 
from time to time, and there were occasions 
when, in Lord. Beaconsfield’s drolly vulgar 
phrase, ‘‘ the dinner was stately, as befits the 
high nobility.” They were ceremonious ob- 
conducted on the constitutional 
principle of ‘‘cutlet for cutlet,” and must 


always have b en regarded by all concerned 


servances, 


in them, whether as hosts or guests, in the - 


light of duty rather than of pleasure. Twenty 
people woke that morning with the impres- 
sion that something was to ‘be gone through 
before bedtime which they would be glad 
enough to escape. Each of the twenty went 
to bed that night more or Jess weary and 


ruffled, but sustained by the sense that a 


social duty had been performed.. Banquets, 
however, at the worst were only periodical 
events. Real hospitality was constant and 
informal, “Come and dine to-night. 
Eight o’clock. Pot luck. Don’t dress.” 
“My dear, 


or three men, from the House. 


Iam going to bring back two 
Don’t put 


“off dinner in case We are kept by a division.” 


“Tam afraid I must be going back. I am 
only paired till eleven. Good-night, and so 
many thanks.” “ Good-night, you will always 
find some dinner here on Government nights. 
Do look in again !” 

These ar: the cheerful echoes of patlia- 
mentary homes in the older and better days 
of unostentatious entertaining, and those 
“ pot luck” dinners often played an important 
part in political. manceuvre. Sir George 
Trevelyan, whose early manhood was passed 
in the thick of parliamentary society, tells us 
in a footnote to The Ladies in Parliament 
that in the season of 1866 there was much 
gossip over the fact of Lord Russell having 
entertained Mr. Bright at dinner, and that 
people were constantly— 

Discussing whether Bright can scan and understand the 
lines 

About the Wooden Horse of Troy; and when and where 
he dines. - 

Though gentlemen should blush to tell us if they cared a 
button 

Because one night in Chesham Place he ate his slice of 
mutton, 


Quite apart from parliamentary strategy, 
impromptu. entertaining in what was called 
““q friendly way ” had its special uses in the 
socialsystem. There is a delicious passage in 
Lothair describing that hero’s initiation into 
an easier and more graceful society than that 
in which he had been reared : ‘‘He had been 
a guest at the occasional banquets of his 
uncle, but these were festivals of the Picts 
and Scots ; rude plenty and coarse splendour, 
with noise instead -of conversation, and a 
tumult of obstructive dependants, who impeded 
by their want of skill the very convenience 


which they were purposed to facilitate.” An. 


amazing sentence indeed, but like all Lord 
Beaconsfield’s writings picturesquely descrip- 
tive, and happily contrasted with the succeed- 
ing scene: ‘A table covered with flowers, 
bright with fanciful crystal, and porcelain that 
had belonged to Sovereigns who had given 
As for those 
present all seemed grace and gentleness, from 
the radiant daughters of the house to the 
noiseless attendants who anticipated all his 
wants and sometimes seemed to suggest his 
wishes.” 


a name to its colour or its form. 


The mention of. Zo¢hair reminds people 
of my date that thirty years ago we knew a 
house justly famed for thé excellent marriages 
which the daughters made. There banquets 
were unknown, and even dinners by invi- 
tation very rare. The father used to collect 


young men from Lord’s or from the Lobby, 
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or from the Club, or wherever he had 
been spending the afternoon. 


soon dismissed — “ It 


Servants were 
is such a bore to 
have them staring at one” — and the 
daughters of the house waited on the guests. 
Here obviously were matrimonial openings 
not to be despised; and, even in families 
where there were no ulterior objects to be 
served, these free-and-easy entertaininys went 
on from February to July. Short invitations, 
pleasant company, and genuine friendliness 
were the characteristics of these entertain- 
ments. Very often the dinner was carved on 
the table. One could ask for a second slice 
or another wing without feeling greedy, and 
the claret and amontillado were within the 
reach of every guest. This, I consider, was 
genuine hospitality, for it was natural, easy, 
and unostentatious. 

But now, according to all accounts, the 
spirit of entertaining is utterly changed. A 
dinner is not so much an opportunity of 
pleasing your friends as of airing 


magnificence ; 


your own 
and ostentation, despicable in 
itself, is doubly odious because it is emulous. 
If A has a good cook, B must have a better. 
If C gave you ortolans stuffed with truffles 
D must “go one better” in truffles stuffed 
with ortolans. If the E’s table is piled with 
strawberries in April, the F’s must retaliate 
Gisa 
wife’s 
pearl necklace, and H is bound in honour to 
decorate Mrs. H which 
belonged to the crown jewels of France. 

And as with the food and the decorations, 
so also with the company. Here, again, 
emulous ostentation carries all before it. 
Mr. Goldbug is a Yahoo, but he made his 
millions in South Africa and spencs them in 
Park Lane. Lord Heath is the most aban- 
doned bore in Christendom, but he is an autho- 
Lady Bellair has hada 
notoriously chequered career, but she plays 
bridge in exalted circles. As Lord Crewe 
sings of a similar enchantress :— 


with orchids at a guinea a blossom. 
little inclined to swagger about his 


with a vrividre 


rity at Newmarket. 


From reflections we shrink, 
And of comment are chary; 
But her face is so pink, 
And it don’t seem to vary. 


However, she is unquestionably smart, and 
Goldbug is a useful man to know; and we 
are not going to be outdone by the Cashing- 
tons, who got Heath to dine with them twice 
last year. So we invite our guests, not because 
we like them or admire them, for that in these 
cases is impossible ; not—heaven knows— 
because they are beautiful, or famous, or witty, 
but because they are the right people to have 
in one’s house, and we will have the right 
people or perish in the attempt. 

It is many a long year since I saw the 
inside of a ballroom, but by all accounts very 
much the same change has come over the 
spirit of ball-giving as of dinner-giving. 
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MRS. VINCENT HOLDEN 


Is one of the numerous Americans who hold a prominent place in English society. She is the wife of Mr. Vincent Holden 
a of Eastwell Park, Ashford 
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An Irish Sportswoman.—Mrs. Robert Beresford 
is the wife of Mr. Robert Beresford, Lord Decies’s 
younger brother. Before her marriage she was Miss 
Delia O’Sullivan, as her name implies a native of 
the distressful country. It follows almost as a matter 
of course that she should be an enthusiast on all 
matters of sport, an excellent rider, and by no means 
ignorant on the subject of horses as well as an expert 
skater. Her husband, who was formerly in the Sher- 
wood Foresters, acted as special correspondent for the 
Central News Agency during the present war in South 
Africa. Mrs. Beresford was one of the few “smart” 
women among the many who went out to help in the 
hosp tals who really did good work as a nurse. Before 
her marriage Miss O’Sullivan at one time entertained 
thoughts of the stage as a profession, but all idea of 
this was immediately dispelled by her becoming the 
wife of Mr. Robert Beresford. 


Royalties on the Move.—The “general post ” 
among the royalties has already begun, for the 
personal effects of the King and Queen are daily 
being removed from Marlborough House to Bucking- 
ham Palace. As soon as this is completed the 
belongings of the Prince and Princess of Wales will 
be shifted from York House to Marlborough House, 
where the Prince and Princess will take up their 
abode as soon as they return to town after the Easter 
holidays. York House will then be handed over to Prince and 
Princess Charles of Denmark, who, being unblessed by children, 
qwill not find it so cramped an abiding place as did the Prince and 
Princess of Wales with their four turbulent youngsters. Clarence 
House, which has also been completely redecorated and rearranged, 
will be occupied permanently by the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, who take possession soon after Easter. 


The Lord Great Chamberlain.—The dispute between the various 
claimants to the office of Lord Great Chamberlain still continues to 
occupy the time and patience of the Committee for Privileges. The 


Lallie Charles 


THE HON. MRS. ROBERT BERESFORD 
Is the wife of Mr. Seton Robert Beresford, Lord Decies’s younger brother 
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LORD INGESTRE AND CAPTAIN A. MEADE 


In Lord Ingestre’s motor car 


most likely of the four claimants still seems to be the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, who is still comparatively a young man though he is 
the father of pretty Lady Lettice Cholmondeley, who has been “ out ” 
a couple of years. Lord Cholmondeley married Miss Winifred 
Kingscote (daughter of Sir Nigel Kingscote) when he was barely of 
age, in 1879 ; his eldest son, Lord Rocksavage, who is nineteen, is. 
at present serving in the oth Lancers in South Africa. If Lord 
Cholmondeley establishes his claim to be Lord Great Chamber'ain 
he will have the privilege of occupying the only private box (if such 
a theatrical term is not sacrilegious) in Westminster Abbey, except 
the King’s, at the coronation. He also will have the right to claim 
the apparel worn by the King on the eve of the coronation, the 
furniture of the room in which his Majesty slept, and forty yards. 
of crimson velvet. 


Gambling Past and Present.—There is a strange proof of the 
gambling habits of a former day at Lord Cholmendeley’s present 
residence, Houghton Hall, Norfolk, which is one of the many fine 
sporting estates near Sandringham. Houghton was formerly the: 
property of the Earl of Oxford; on one occasion the then holder 
of the title, who was a noted gambler, staked the great outer flight 
of steps leading to the entrance door. He lost. The winner 
promptly removed the staircase, which for some reason or other was. 
never replaced ; and the unsightly blank space remains to the present 
day as a record of “ other times and other manners.” 


A Postponed Wedding.—The Dowager Countess De la Warr 
does not intend to lose her right to attend the coronation by marry- 
ing, like Jemima Lady Darnley, a commoner before that historic 
event. Her marriage to the Rev. Paul W. Wyatt, chaplain to the 
Chapel Royal, Savoy, has been postponed to the first days of July ; 
so for once those two invincibles—Cupid and the curate—have to 
take a back seat before the unique attraction of a coronation. 


A Baby Peeress.—One of the most picturesque figures at the 
coronation will certainly be the baby Baroness Clifton of Leighton 
Bromswold, the daughter of the late Lord Darnley who died a 
couple of years ago. ‘The first peer, having married the heiress. 
of Baroness Clifton, was raised to the peerage by that title in 1608 ; 
and though subsequently he was advanced to the title of Earl 
of Darnley the owner of the title holds his seat in the House 
of Lords as Baron Clifton. This title having come through a woman 
descends in the female line, and the late Lord Darnley having no 
son his infant daughter became Baroness Clifton in her own right at 
his death, while his brother, the Hon. Ivo Bligh, succeeded to the 
earldom. The little lady, who is just two and a half years old, will 
wear the coronation robes prescribed by regulation for peeresses of 
her rank; and the whole outfit—dress, mantle, and coronet—has. 
already been ordered from a well-known West-end house. The 
baroness’s mother, Jemima Countess of Darnley, has sacrificed on 
the altar of Cupid her right to be present at the coronation by her 
remarriage a few weeks ago with a commoner. 
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THE MARCHIONESS OF DOWNSHIRE 
Who married the marquis in 1893, is a daughter of Mr. Hugh Hare and a niece of the Earl of Listowel. She has 


two sons—the Earl of Hillsborough, born 1894, and Lord Arthur, born 1895—and a daughter, 
Lady Kathleen, born 1898 
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Hunting in Italy.—The Duchess of Aosta, 
who is married to the King of Italy’s 
cousin, has carried with her to Italy the love 
of sport which she undoubtedly gained in 
England. The Princess, who is, of course, 
the sister of the present Duke of Orleans, was born at Twickenham 
in 1871 and married at Kingston-on-Thames in 1885. The house 
of Orleans no longer rules’France, but the Duchess of Aosta may 


IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA 


The Duchess of Aosta at a meet 


HUNTING 


yet sit as consort on the throne of Italy, while her eldest sister, 
who is six years her senior, is the Queen of the King of Portugal. 
Princess Helen has two little boys, who stand in the succession to 
the crown of Italy after their father. As Salic law holds in Italy the 
King’s little girl, Yolanda, cannot succeed to the crown. 

The Marquis of Downshire.—The world is likely ere long to 
hear a good deal about the Marquis and Marchioness of Downshire, 
who occupy a leading position in Anglo-Irish society, though it 
must be confessed they are too frequently amongst the distinguished 
absentees from the distressful island. The marquis, who sits in the 
Lords as Earl of Hillsborough, succeeded to the title before he was 
three years old, and he is still quite a young man, both in looks 
and experience, though the calendar shows that he is on the shady 
side of thirty. He is a nephew of that excellent Ulsterman, Lord 
Arthur Hill, whose business talents have been sadly wasted on 
politics, and who in former days, as a fellow member once declared, 
“whipped ” the Conservatives for pastime and for pleasure organised 
charity bazaars. 

Uncle and Nephew.—During the long minority of the marquis 
Lord Arthur Hill was his guardian, and managed the huge Down- 
shire estates—some 120,000 acres in all—with such skill and acumen 
that for an Irish peer his nephew is even now passing rich. He can 
even afford to spend a little upon his hobby for mechanical experi- 
ments without putting any undue strain upon his resources. There 
is quite an unusual affection between uncle and nephew, and when 
the latter has a trouble to be confessed, or a difficulty to be 
smoothed over, he still finds his way, as a matter of course, to 
43, Eaton Place, to unburden his mind. He has been a good deal 
there of late—but of that another time. 


The Marchioness of Downshire.—Quite a handsome man him- 
self — for the Hills have always been very good-looking — the 
Marquis of Downshire married directly he came of age a lady of 
about his own years, possessed of considerable beauty and a very 
lively disposition ; and their eldest son and heir, the little Earl of 
Hillsborough, is probably the nicest boy who will celebrate his 
eighth birthday on the 7th, The marchioness was a daughter of 
the Hon. Hugh Hare, a veteran of the Indian Mutiny, who was 
afterwards for many years one of the Queen’s messengers on foreign 
service ; and before and since her marriage she has been known 
as one of the best-dressed and most charming and attractive 
women in London. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 
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The Homes of the Hills.—Most ot the 
time the Marquis and Marchioness of Down- 
shire have lived at their beautiful place at 
East Hampstead Park, near Wokingham ; 
but shortly after the war began the marquis 
was moved by military ambition—he is a captain in the Derbyshire 
Yeomanry—to seek service in South Africa, and that made a sad 
break in their family life. They have also a fine place at Hills- 
borough Castle in the county of Down, where they stay when they 
go over to Ireland and where the bulk of the Downshire estates 
are located. Naturally the family influence is paramount in the 
county. Time after time it has senta Hill to Parliament; and 
to-day the marquis’s cousin, Captain Hill, another South African 
hero, sits for the Western Division. 

Lord Hastings.—Lord Hastings must be regarded as having 
been exceedingly lucky in his youth. Born the younger son of a 
younger son he had no special prospects at first. Then a series of 
unexpectedly sudden deaths made him a baron of the realm—by 
one of the oldest of English titles—and the owner of some £50,000 
a year, which is largely derived from huge and valuable collieries in 
Northumberland. He was seventeen at the date of this fortunate 
event. Six years later he married one of Lord Suffield’s daughters 
and stepped at once into intimacy at Marlborough \House. Lord 
and Lady Hastings have from time to time been privileged to 
entertain the King and Queen as Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Melton Constable, their fine place in Norfolk. This Lord Hastings 
is no relation whatever of the celebrated Marquis of Hastings whose 
career and ruin on the turf was one of the tragic events of the 
Victorian era; nor is Lord Hastings descended from the Lord 
Hastings of whom Richard Crookback unfeelingly remarked that he 
would not dine till he had seen his head. 


A BARONET AS A WORKING POTTER 


Sir Edmund Elton of Elton, Clevedon, Somerset, is probably an unique 
instance of a baronet who is also a practical potter. He is the 
originator of Elton ware pottery and has received twelve 
medals in various exhibitions 
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The Belle of the Court.—Beauty seems 
to be the heritage of the women and the 
guerdon of the men in that fortunate family, 
the Stewarts of Mount Stewart. Wealth and 
ability have also beentheirs from the days of 
the famous Ist Viscount Castlereagh to those 
of his modern representative. For years Lady 


Londonderry has been one of the handsomest 
women in high society, and in her daughter- 
in-law, Viscountess Castlereagh, the acknow- 
ledged belle of the first Court of King Edward, 
Lady 


she will have a_ worthy successor. 
Castlereagh is still very young—she 
was only marriéd’ in 1899—and her 
fine figure, beautifully gowned and 
garlanded with roses, her magni- 
ficent jewels, and her crown of golden 
hair flashing with diamonds and 
subdued with pearls were the cyno- 
sure of all and the envy of some. 


Unspoiled by Society.—There is 
a charm about Lady Castlereagh’s 
manner, too—so simple, so un- 
affected, so unspoiled—that marks 
the votary of a quiet life who shrinks 
from sacrificing herself on the altar 
of society. As might be expected 
of the daughter of that fine old 
country squire, Mr. Henry Chaplin, 
she cares more for the open air than 
she does for the reek of the ballroom 
or the less suffocating atmosphere of 
the Court. She rows and swims 
and hunts—which latter reminds 
me that shortly before her triumph 
at Buckingham Palace that gallant 
Guardsman, her husband, on her 
favourite hunter, carried her colours 
to victory in the point-to-point race 
at Oakham. 


Ascot Royal Enclosure.—This 
is the great topic of discussion at 
present. The question is, how will 
the tickets be allotted? Private in- 
formation of a trustworthy kind 
throws some light on this. In the 
first place, the private enclosures 
attached to the royal stand will be 
reserved strictly for the private party 
of the King and Queen which will 
be invited by command and for 
which no application will be enter- 
tained. For the rest of the enclosure 
applications are required, just as 
they were for the Royal Court, in 
order that a rough list of people 
who think they ought to go, or want 
to go, may be compiled. 


To Exclude ‘‘ Pushers.”—This 
list will be ruthlessly cut up by the 
removal of all the pretenders whose 
sole claim is “ push.” Of the rest 
a list will be made, which will be 
submitted to the King by Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Churchill. 
Then, first, invitations will be sent 
as a matter of course to all the lords, 
ladies, and gentlemen in attendance on the 
King, Queen, Prince and Princesss of Wales, 
the King’s children, and his brothers and 
sisters ; to the respective messes of the Life 
Guards, Horse Guards, and Brigade of Foot 
Guards ; to the diplomatists, ministers, and 
great officers of state; to certain peers and 
peeresses of high rank. Then the list will 
be consulted and the remaining tickets will 
be sent to selected persons chosen from it. 
There will certainly be a good deal of dis- 
appointment. 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


At Windsor Castle.—One of the most 
comfortable corners of Windsor Castle in 
warm sunny weather is the small terrace 
just outside the windows of the state dining- 
room in the Prince of Wales Tower. It is 
protected by a tent awning which can be 
taken down at pleasure, and it is sheltered 


LADY WALLSCOURT 


Is the second wife of Lord Wallscourt, and a daughter of the late 


Sir William Palliser 


from the heat of the sun in the afternoon by 
the mass of the tower itself; it is therefore 
quite an ideal place for a quiet smoke after 
lunch, or after dinner, if the evening is cool. 
In the late Queen’s time it was chiefly used by 
members of the suite for that purpose—for 
the windows of their dining-room also open 
on it—but it is probable that the King will 
very often join his attendants on this terrace 
when he feels disposed for a smoke in the air 
after meals as, it is rumoured, his Majesty 
generally does, 
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Victoria Tower Terrace.—Another portion 
of the castle which is likely to be much 
favoured by the Queen is the raised terrace 
running along the first-floor windows from the 
Victoria Tower to the Clarence Tower, that is, 
practically along the windows of the Queen’s 
own private apartments. It is raised above 
the East Terrace and looks out over the private 
garden. It gets the sun during the morning, 
and is cool and shady in the afternoon. It is 
adorned with boxes of flowers in summer and 
plants in tubs, so that it has quite the appear- 
ance of a terrace garden. Seats 
can be put out on it, and it is highly 
probable that when the Queen is in 
residence at the castle she will spend 
many odd hours sitting or walking 
on this terrace with Princess Victoria 
or some favoured visitor. 


The Queen in Denmark.—It is 
now a habit of many years for the 
Queen to spend this period of the 
year in Copenhagen in order that 
she may be with her father on 
his birthday. It is also a great 
delight to her Majesty to meet her 
brothers and sisters, and especially 
her favourite sister, the Dowager 
Empress of Russia, who is also a 
visitor to Copenhagen at this time. 
The Queen will remain in Denmark 
until towards the end of April. On 
her return to England she will go 
to Sandringham, where she will find 
Princess Victoria and probably the 
King. At the beginning of May the 
royal party will come up to Buck- 
ingham Palace for a busy season. 


A Royal Residence.—The house 
in Pall Mall which the King pre- 
sented to Princess Christian as a 
town residence is now completely 
in order and will be occupied by 
Prince and Princess Christian during 
the season. It stands to the west 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Club 
and is by no means an old house, 
occupying the site of one which was 
pulled down. Formerly this row of 
houses bounded the Mall in St. 
James’s Park ; now the back windows 
of this house look out on the gardens 
of Marlborough House. The house 
itself has been completely redecorated 
within and fitted up with all. the 
latest improvements, including the 
electric light. If it has a defect it is 
that the lower windows are right on 
the street, and unless they are care- 
fully shaded every passer-by can 
look in. 

Lady Teynham.—Lady Teynham 
is the wife of a young peer who at 
one time seemed likely to take a pro- 
minent part in the House of Lords 
and the municipal politics of London, 
She was zée Miss Mabel Green 
Wilkinson, the daughter of the late 
Colonel Green Wilkinson of Pennington Hall 
and the granddaughter of the first Lord Bate- 
man. She is tall, dark, and good-looking, and 
bears a very strong resemblance to her mother, 
who was extremely handsome, Curiously 
enough both Lord and Lady Teynham, like 
Sir William Harcourt, are descended from the 
Plantagenet kings. Lady Teynham is popular 
and admired wherever she goes. She and 
her husband spend a good portion of their 
time in London, where they go a good deal 
into society. 
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PRINCESS ALEXIS DOLGOROUKI 


The Princess Pless. —It is curious to note 
that while so few Englishmen belonging to 
eur great families have married women of 
other nationalities (always excepting, of 
course, Americans who are now so closely 
allied with our aristocracy), quite a number 
of notable Englishwomen of high rank are 
the wives of Germans, Frenchmen, Russians, 
and Italians of noble birth. Quite one of the 
most popular young beauties in society is the 
wife of a German Prince, Princess Pless, zee 
Miss Daisy Cornwallis-West, elder daughter 
of Mrs. Cornwallis-West and sister of the 
Duchess of Westminster. Since her marriage 
the Princess has divided her time between 
England and her husband’s stately Silesian 
home, and the arrival of a much-desired heir 
several years after her marriage was just the 
one thing needed to bring perfect happiness 
to the Prince and Princess. 


A Great Russian Aristocrat.—It is rather 
a coincidence to note that it was the Princess 
Alexis Dolgorouki, then Miss Fleetwood 
Wilson, who lent her town house in Port- 
man Square for the wedding of Princess Pless. 
A few years later Miss Fleetwood Wilson 


BARONESS ECKHARDSTEIN 


followed the example of her young friend and 
also wedded a prince of high degree, the 
marriage taking place firstly at St. Mar- 
garet’s, in conformity with the rites of the 
Church of England, and then later in the 
afternoon at the Russian church, Welbeck 
Street, in accord with the ceremony pertaining 
to the Greek Church. The Prince’s father 
was Secretary of State and Privy Seal to the 
late Emperor of Russia. At the wedding of 
Prince Alexis the pages and the seven brides- 
maids wore picturesque Russian costume, 
and during the ceremony in the Russian 
church crowns were held over the heads of 
the couple. 


Lord Mexborough’s Half-sister. — Yet 
another English lady who married a foreign 
prince is the Princess Ludwig Lowenstein- 
Wertheim, who was Lady Anne Savile, a 
daughter of the 4th Earl of Mexborough, 
This wedding, too, was celebrated with much 
pomp and splendour in London in the summer 
of 1897, and the parties being of the Roman 
Catholic faith the Pope telegraphed his 
apostolic benediction, while the Baron Bolko 
von Uchlritz, Chamberlain of the Imperial 
German Court, attended the bridegroom as 
best man. The young bride, however, was 
destined to be widowed scarce a couple of 
years later, the Prince dying in Manila on the 
field of battle. 


Sir Blundell Maple’s Daughter.—Like the 
Princess Pless, the only surviving daughter of 
Sir John and Lady Blundell Maple is wedded 
to a German, Baron von Eckhardstein, attaché 
to the German Embassy, who paid assiduous 
court to pretty Miss Maple almost from the 
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time she made her @é?, but then Miss Maple 
was only out a very little while when her 
engagement was announced, and her marriage 
was a very brilliant function solemnised at St. 
Albans Abbey, the guests going into the 
country by special train from St. Pancras, 
whilst the town of St. Albans gave itself up 
to holiday-making and general decoration. 


Other Instances.—Among other instances 
may be mentioned the Comtesse de Mauny 
Talvande, who was maid of honour to 
Queen Victoria as the Hon. Mary Byng 
from 1894-8, when her marriage took place 
in London, graced by the presence of 
many royalties. Then Sir Robert Peel’s 
sisters have in two cases married foreigners, 
Miss Agnes Helen Peel in 1894 became the 
wife of Mr. Daniel von der Heydt of Hoch- 
dahl, whilst a couple of years later Miss 
Gwendoline Peel was united to Lieutenant 
Victor von Miiller of the Prussian Guard 
Field Artillery, and her home is in Potsdam. 
The sister of Constance Countess de la Warr 
is the Marchesa Vitelleschi, and the Duchess 
Sermoneta was a Miss Wilbraham and a 
member of Lord Lathom’s family. 


Esme Collings 


PRINCESS LOWENSTEIN-WERTHEIM 


PHE RAL ER 


The Bran Pie 


hose who have read that uncanny work of Mr. H. G. Wells, The 
Island of Dr. Moreau, will remember that the misguided 
scientist in question (I mean Dr. Moreau) contrived to vivisect the 
lower animals into a nightmare resemblance to humanity. They 
could talk and make some elementary attempts at reasoning. But 
the brute characteristics remained, and finally the unhappy victims 


relapsed into the brute and became extinct. 
Ye I do not think that even the mythical Moreau ever dared such 
startling transformations of figure as are victoriously achieved 
by the artists and editors of fashion journals and magazines. The 
figure which (according to these experts) is about to prevail among 
ladies of fashion is an anatomical miracle. Conceive a Greek statue 
of a woman, with the waist, of course, pinched in a good deal ; then 
let the statue be sawn off at the waist, and the upper part set forward 
three or four inches and cemented to its base again. This would 
leave an overhang in front and a projecting ledge behind. Round off 
the edges of these projections, and you have the modern fashionable 
figure as she is drawn. How the necessary anatomical adjustments 
are made I cannot for my life imagine; that the spine is capable of 
much curvature fashion plates have told us already, but no vivisector 
has hitherto succeeded in keeping up sensation in a backbone that 
has been severed and joined several inches away from its former 
position. And yet these strange figures are in existence now, or soon 
will be ; for if a fashion plate were to depict ladies with four arms 
they would contrive to grow the extra pair. 


iE is Théophile Gautier who notices that literary and artistic fashions, 

as well as fashions in dress, really beget the peculiarities that 
they recommend. When the “keepsake” damsel with the cork- 
screw side curls was the fashion, all young ladies acquired not 
merely the corkscrews, which was*easy, but the artless, pellucid, 
romantic temperament of the heroines they studied. Alfred de 
Musset adored (in verse) a Spanish marchioness “yellow as an 
orange” and tropical in passion, and at once beauty became yellow 
and green and fiery—like Chartreuse. The Dame aux Camélias 
was the partly imaginary leader of a host of fair and frail ladies 
with lungs even more sensitive than their hearts. We have not 
yet seen reason to apprehend the birth of a legless generation from 
the readers of S77 Richard Calmady ; perhaps that is because we 


do not read books so much as we say we do. 
Bt what literature can do is shown by the fact that we instinc- 
tively distrust a girl whose golden hair is hanging down her 
back, or otherwise disposed. Golden hair and blue eyes used to be 
the conventional type of youth and innocence; now the gold is a 
proof of guilt. Probably “Ouida” has as much to do with the 
change as anyone; her guardian angels are generally dark-haired 
and read A®schylus in the highly original Greek, while her bad 
women are invariably yellow-haired fiends with laughing blue eyes. 
Andlo! Nature has imitated art, and the golden-haired maiden of 
our boyhood’s romances has become the made-up little minx of our 
manhood’s cynicism. 


pee what novels can do, the artist of the fashion plate can do far 
sooner and with greater effect. For very few people con- 
sciously try to copy their favourite heroes and heroines ; but many 
strive after the ideal of the coloured picture in the supplement of 
the fashion paper. Though the achievement of the overhang in 
front and the dent at the back may involve the most fearful tortures, 
it will be done. Though it may seem impossible for the wearer of the 
new frocks to preserve any balance at all, she will do so—except at 
her bank, perhaps. How it is done, ask not ; how it is to be paid 
for, ask not, unless you are the husband, in which case asking will 
be easier than answering. But above all let the mere man abstain 
from inquiring what it is that his wife or daughter wears, and how it 
is made; that way madness lies. Let him be humble and file his 
petition, nor seek to know wherein fozét de soze differs from peau 
of the same, and why point desprit should, or should not, be caught 
up with trails of chiffon, over a chou of eau de Nilor gros de 
Naples complicated with straps of the same, jewelled with sequins, 
and cut off the shoulders with vevers of biscuit fowlard. If the 
male novelist dares to know anything of feminine dress, beyond its 
effect on the hero, he seems to be rushing in where only angels have 
a right to tread. I remember that Mr. Zangwill (I think) once 
described his heroine as wearing a large bow “with ends.” The 
effect was one of profanation, as of a pirate raiding the sacred 
precincts—a Paul Jones chez Peter Robinson’s, | ADRIAN Ross. 
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A Letter on Recent Books 


FAR Mr. LovELACE,—There is excellent fooling of the right 
kind—v.e., rather of the lambent sheet-lightning than of the 
lurid forked-lightning sort—in two political squibs of the moment, 
Mr. F. Carruthers Gould’s Froéssart’s Modern Chronicles 
(T. Fisher Unwin) and Clara in Blunderland, delightfully illustrated 
by S. R. (W. Heinemann). Mr. Chamberlain is the hero of Mr. 
Carruthers Gould’s admirable parody of Froissart, and all the 
adventures of Sir Joseph de Birmingham—his revolts, desertions, and 
the reward of his recreancy, his enrolment amongst the gentlemen 
of England—are narrated as cleverly as they are illustrated by this 
famous caricaturist. Mr. Balfour is the heroine of Clara im 
Blunderland, while Lord Rosebery, as the Cheshire Cat, plays to 
perfection the part of Canning’s “candid friend.” Perhaps the 
cleverest piece of satire in this squib is the poem illustrative of the 
hesitative, conditional, and temporising support given by the Liberal 
party to “C.-B.” The verses are generally made to close with a 
faltering condition or exception of this kind :— 
I sent a message to the Tail; 
I asked them, ‘Is the show to fail?" 
The Tail replied with much regret, 
“We will support you, sir, and yet -——” 
How faithfully ‘‘F. C. G.” keeps to Lord Berner’s Froissart in his 
style you may infer from his description of Sir Joseph de Birming- 
ham’s vigil on the night preceding his reception into the right noble 
company of the Blues, when he was adjured in vain to strip off the 
“Liberal” from his Liberal-Unionism: “Clad only in his smock 
and with a taper in his hand in the chapel of Hatfield he kept vigil. 
My Lord of Salisbury would have had him doff even his smock, but 
he refused, saying that it behoved him for decency to keep his last 
garment, which was but a thin partition. And the next morning 
after his vigil the noble lords assembled and clothed him with 
beautiful raiment of many colours and a blue velvet robe, saying to 
him, ‘ You are now one of us.’ And Sir Joseph de Birmingham was 
mightily pleased when he sat down with the nobility, clergy, and 
gentry. ‘Of a truth,’ quoth he, ‘I am now one of the gentlemen of 
England.’” 

Tales of My Father (Longmans and Co.) takes you back to the 
birth of the King, whose hand as a new-born infant “my father” 
was almost the first to kiss. Thereby hangs a pretty tale: “He 
called at Kensington Palace accompanied by a little Pomeranian, to 
which he was devotedly attached, and following the straying dog he 
found it in the arms of the Princess Victoria, who imperiously appro- 
priated it. ‘What is it you want, sir?’ My father, bowing low, 
replied, ‘I was running after my dog.’ ‘I must have the dog,’ said 
the imperious little voice, and when he begged her acceptance of it 
she held out her tiny hand and said, ‘ It shall never leave me, it 
is the first pet of my own I ever had.’ Immediately after the birth 
of the King my father was summoned to Buckingham Palace and 
was greeted there by the Prince Consort carrying in his arms the 
dog. ‘Iam sorry to have been so long,’ he said, ‘but the Queen 
particularly wanted you to see her little dog ; I hear you gave it to her 
Majesty, and it is seldom absent from her side. The Queen would 
like you to see her little son.’ So the proud father himself con- 
ducted his guest to the royal nursery, where the infant Prince with 
big blue eyes, like his royal mother, was lying in the cradle, Prince 
Albert himself took the young Prince out of the cradle, and my father, 
kneeling on one knee, kissed the tiny little hand.” There are some 
creepy ghost stories well told in this very interesting volume. 

Mr. E. F. Benson has returned to his true météer in Scarlet and 
Hyssop (W. Heinemann), and returned at once with a greater mastery 
of the subject and a deeper disgust with the object of his satire. I 
fancy, however, that we are only in one way worse than our 
ancestors—whose gambling, gossiping, heartless, and godless lives 
Swift, Pope, &c., satirised—in the character and exuberance of our 
vulgarity I mean. To-day’s vulgarity is that of wealth, the vilest 
and most offensive of all, and of its vile offensiveness Mr. Benson 
gives you a scathing picture in Scarlet and Hyssop. By the way 
the heroine’s list of the elements of happiness includes the secret of 
the unhappiness of which she complains : ‘We have good health, 
sufficient money, and a deep abiding selfishness ; yet we are not 
happy ; we can’t amuse ourselves, we are like dogs out for a walk 
and must continually have sticks thrown for us.” It is Trench, I 
think, that notes the significance of the etymology of all the words 
expressive of happiness, whose root meaning is the getting in one 
way or another out of ourselves. “ Alcibiades,” said someone to 
Socrates, “is none the happier for having gone everywhere and seen 
and done everything.” ‘ You see,” replied Socrates, “he always 
took himself with him.” MILES BARRY. 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


MR. CHARLES HAWTREY, WHO WILL BE ENTERTAINED BY THE O.P. CLUB UN SUNDAY ON THE OCCASION OF HIS RETURN 


Mr. Hawtrey, who is to be entertained to supper by the O.P. Club on Sunday (with Mr. Walter Pallant in the chair), has had a remarkable run of luck in America, where 

he went out for eight weeks with A Message from Mars, He was so successful that he stayed twenty-three weeks, % These pictures show Mr. Hawtrey in the part of the 

selfish man whom the Messenger from Mars transformed into an altruist. In the middle picture he is shown in the rags which he fancies in his dream he has donned 

when he went out to the streets and changed places with the poor man. Mr. Hawtrey's next venture in town will be a play called The President. Having fulfilled his 

engagement at the Prince of Wales's Mr. Hawtrey returns to America in September under Mr, Charles Frohman’'s management, and will again start operations by 

appearing on September 24 in A Message from; Mars in Boston, where he will remain two ‘months. After performing in the principal cities of America he proceeds 
once more to New York with the same play 
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“A Country Girl’”—Miss Evie Greene at Daly’s Theatre. 


| 


Ellis 
Miss Evie Greene plays the part of Nan in A Country Girl at Daly's. Nan is a warm-hearted rustic girl who has been in love with the hero, Commander Geoffrey 
Challoner (played by Mr. Hayden Coffin), but he marries her more refined rival, Marjory Joy (played by Miss Eldee), 
should be two plays now running with country girls for their central figures. 


It is curious that there 
A Country Girl is a tremendous success 
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“A Country Mouse”—Miss Annie Hughes at the Prince of Wales’s. 


Bassano 


In Mr. Arthur Law's comedy, A Country Mouse, Miss Hughes plays the part of Angela Muir, a ‘'douce” country girl from near Dorking. During a visit to town, 
however, she first flirts with Mr. Vyse, who has been running after Lady Sylvia Bowlby (wife of a plebeian brewer), and ends by marrying 
that lady's father, the rakish Duke of St, Kitts 
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Ellis & Walery 


MISS MAY DARK 


he theatrical enthu- 
siasts, and they 
have few rivals, are going 
to have a great fortnight 
of it. They began on 
Monday with Bex Hur. 
Mr. Basil Hood will 
be represented by two 
plays this week, Merrie 
England at the Savoy 
and Jy Pretty Jane at 
Terry’s. He seems to 
like writing pieces in 
pairs, for he produced 
Sweet and Twenty and 
The Emerald Isle on 
two consecutive evenings 
in March last year. 


AUTHOR, COMPOSER, AND ACTORS 


Bassano 


MR. C. W. SOMERSET (as a duke) 


Plays and 


Players. 


t is too late for me to notice Bex Hur in 
this week’s issue. I may point out here, 
however, that it is a mistake to regard “ The 
Lane” as being in American hands. Klaw 
and Erlanger are simply producing Bex Hur 
on sharing terms in the usual way, Old 
Drury still remaining under the management 
of Mr. Arthur Collins. The company is 
English, the scenery has been painted by 
English artists, the costumes have been made 
by English firms from designs by Comelli, 
and the properties made in the theatre. 
Only the horses and the machinery for the 
chariot race and the play are American. 


Se Henry Irving will soon be back in the 

Lyceum and Mr. Gillette is playing 
the last two weeks of Sherlock Holmes. The 
last performance at the Lyceum will be on 
April 12, and on the 14th the provincial tour 
of seven weeks begins in Edinburgh. At 
the end of his European engagement he 
will return to America and next year will 
play Sherlock Holmes for twenty-five weeks 
there. 


Mr. Graves Signor Exposito 


IN A NEW IRISH OPERA, 


Another Irish opera, Zhe Post Bag, written 

by Mr. A. P. Graves, the author of 
“ Father O’Flynn,” to music by Signor 
Exposito, has been given in Dublin with 
success. The story is as follows :— 


Kitty, an Irish girl (Miss Evangeline Florence), whilst 
expecting a letter from America from her lover, Brian, is 
beset by the attentions of Phelim, the postman (Mr. Joseph 
O'Mara), and Seaghan, the smith (Mr. Denis O'Sullivan), 
Phelim brings her a letter, and some of it being in Irish 
he gives her a false translation of it, by which he conveys 
to her that her lover in America has abandoned her. In 
her distress she appeals to the smith, who gives a dif- 
ferent version. Ultimately Brian comes home. 


he suggestion in a recent issue that it 

was the Marchioness of Granby who 

had made a sketch of Miss Viola Tree as a 

dancer was far wide of the mark. Lady 

Granby always signs herself ‘ V. G.,” whereas 

the drawing which I reproduced was signed 
“ Tamarisk.” 


@: a recent occasion I published a little 

account of the Compton family in these 
pages; I omitted to mention, however, that 
one of the youngest daughters of the house, 
Helen, who is now Mrs. Duncan Hume, though 
not on the stage herself, has been for many 
years leading lady to the Bournemouth Garrick 
Amateur Dramatic Club (where she has played 
many parts) and is a professional reciter and 
teacher of elocution, 
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Hana 


MISS MAUD CROMBIE 


Lafayette 
‘THE POST BAG” 


Mes Maud Crombie, 
the operatic so- 
prano, was born, as but 
few actresses are, in Scot- 
land, where the whole 
national instinct is 
against play-acting. She 
began her career in the 
Carl Rosa Company 
about five years ago, and 
afterwards joined the 
National Grand Opera 
Company and J. W. 
Turner’s English Opera 
Company, where she re- 
mained for two years. 
She has played twenty 
grand opera parts. 


Bassano 


MISS ANNIE HUGHES (A Country Mouse) 
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e have heard so much about Zhe Girl 
from Maxim's that most playgoers 
must have sallied forth to the Criterion in 
great hopes ofa bright evening. Seldom has 
an audience been more bitterly disappointed. 
T he Girl from Maxim’ sis a clumsy and stupid 
adaptation of a French farce with only one 
redeeming feature, the admirable 
alertness of Miss Beatrice Ferrar. 
The central idea of the farce is 
a very old friend, namely, the 
respectable elderly citizen who 
“runs off the rails” one night, 
as Mr. Phenyl would say, and 
meets a lady whom he would 
not know in the daylight. The 
lady in this case is a girl from 
Maxim’s, who duly turns up at 
the staid Dr. Petitpont’s house 
and creates all sorts of trouble. 


s long as Miss Ferrar was 
on the stage I felt fairly 
amused, but as soon as she dis- 
appeared the farce fell flat, for 
they played in a stolid British 
way without the slightest “ flick.” 
Miss Ferrar’s success is only what 
I have been expecting for a long 
time, for she is keenly intelligent, 
she has any amount of spirit, 
and she has quite a type of acidic humour 
of her own, as you may remember from her 
work in Sweet Nancy. I think Mr. Frohman 
could take down from his pigeonholes a play 
that would exploit this clever comedienne to 
far better purpose than the anzemic naughtiness 
of The Girl from Maxim’s. 


To-day, Tuesday, March 18th, 1902, at 3 o'clock, 
a Special Matinee-of 


“Caste.” 


“The house at Clarence Gate where 

Mrs. Siddons lived still stands, and is 
now in the possession of Madame Guy 
d’Hardelot, the composer, although it will soon 
be required for one of the new “tube” 
stations. The house occupies one of the 


very best situations in the Regent’s Park 


THE BALLROOM 


In Mrs, Siddon's house at Clarence Gate, which is soon to be demolished 


neighbourhood, while its historical associa- 
tions should save it from its fate. 


Me: Eva Kelly, who makes such a frank 

and cheery Sadie Poulson, the American 
heiress in Aztty Grey at the Apollo, hails 
from Pennsylvania, her native town being 
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Committee, consisting of Si 


Hare, Mr. H. 


‘arie Tempest and Miss 
is Matinee to their friend 


The full programme is as follows :— 


CASTE. 


By T GL Robertson. 


The Hon. George d'Alroy 

Captain Hawtree .. 

Eccles on 

Sam Gerridge 

Dix, Ar oe 
. Maur 

Folly Eccles *s 

Esther Eccles 


a 


Sore LESSEE ye prong, 
Hararto: 


MANAGERS 


Mr. GEORGE-ALEXAND§R, 
Mr. TREE Hehe 
Mr. JOHN HARE WZ, 


Mr. CYRIL MAUD) 


Act. 1.—The Little House in Stangate—Courtship: 


(Eight months elapse.) 


Act Il.—The Lodgings in Mayfair—Matrimony. 


(Twelve months elapse.) 


Act. ITL—The Little House in Stangate—Widowhood. 


The use of the Chratre has been given for this occasion by Mr. Frederick Marrison 


and Mr. Cyril Maude. 


Messrs. Samuel French, Limited, who hold the acting rights of the Play, have kindly consented 
to forego their lee for this performance, as a contribution to the Matinee. 


The Committee desire to acknowledge the valuable assistance of Mr. GILBERT HARE 


in the production of the play 
. 
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Lock Haven, not far from Philadelphia. Her 
talent for acting comes from her father, Mr. 
James T. Kelly, an American comedian of 
Irish parentage. Her mother, who is of 
German extraction, has never taken part in a 
theatrical performance. It was when her 
father was fulfilling an engagement at the 
Tivoli in San Francisco that 
she, a child of four years, tod- 
dled on at the California Street 
Theatre as Mustard seed in A 
Midsummer Nights Dream. 
She also played the little boy’s 
part in Hoodman Blind that 
year at the same theatre under 
McKee Rankin’s management, 
after which she remained at 
home until her eighteenth year, 
when she played in The Fortune 
Teller on a starring tour of the 
States. Out of that company 
she was engaged by Mr. G. W. 
Lederer to play a minor part and 
understudy Miss Phyllis Rankin, 
She first appeared in London in 
An American Beauty, then in 
The Casino Girl, and The Belle 
of Bohemia. Last summer she 
was engaged by Mr. George 
Edwardes for 7he Toreador, and 
at the Gaiety she remained until 
Kitty Grey was put into rehearsal at the 
Apollo, She recently married Mr, G, P. 
Huntley, her lover in Az#ty Grey, and is going 
to spend the summer at Thames Ditton. Thus 
she prizes the present of a steam launch made 
to them on the occasion of their marriage a 
few weeks ago by Mr. Arthur Collins. 


é 
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A RECORD PROGRAMME—THE BENEFIT TO MR. MACKLIN—SIGNED BY THE PLAYERS 
This programme was signed by the various members of the remarkable cast for Mr. Carl Hentschel, who has kindly lent it for reproduction here 
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@ a happy 
=<, family of birds is 


that recently  intro- 
duced to the London 
music-halls by Curt 
and Anita Graciella, 
who claim Germany 
as their native land. 
The troupe includes 
parrots, cockatoos, 
hawks, pigeons, anda 
bantam cock. - They 
perform all kinds of 
clever tricks, many of 
which are of a nature 
that hardly seem to 
come within the ordi- 
nary curriculum of the 
average educated bird. 
One works a round- 
about while certain 
companions enjoy a 
ride ; others display a 
remarkable aptitude 
for turning all sorts 
and _ conditions of 
somersaults ; and seve- 
ral go so far as to 
attempt to outdo 
Cinquevalli in some 
remarkably clever 
balancing tricks. 


t is an extraordinary 
fact that such of the 
birds who can _ talk 
before they come to 
the  Graciellas in 
nearly every case 
maintain a sphinx-like 
silence once their 
training begins. And 
they can only be 
trained by the exercise 
of the most consum- 
mate patience and the 
kindest of methods. 
The presence of a 
stranger on the stage 
during a performance 
is sufficient to spoil the 
whole show. Once in 
Coblentz a harmless- 
looking cat happened 
to stroll on to the 
stage, whereupon the 
whole troupe flew 
among the audience. 


EX correspondent, dat- 

ing from a West- 
end club, agrees with 
the remarks sent by 
another correspondent 
to these columns on 
this very question of 
animal training. “I 
am very glad,” he 
says, “to see in THE 
TATLER suggestions as 
to making an emphatic 
protest on the part 
of playgoers against 
animal turns on the 
ground that such turns 
promote cruelty. As 
a playgoer of many 
years’ standing I always 
study the bills of every 
variety entertainment 
and most resolutely 
decline to patronise 


VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Sex 
OE Ape at 0 


BIRDS THAT CAN DO TRICKS 
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any entertainment 
where any such turns 
are billed. For the 
same reason | never 
set foot inside a circus, 
and if coursing occurred 
on Lingfield Racecourse 
I would at once resign 
my membership in 
that club. But what 
pleasure there can 
possibly be in witness- 
ing the unnatural 
antics (yclept ‘clever 
tricks’) of animals | 
must leave some brain- 
less idiot whom such 
‘tricks’ please to 
explain. As for myself 
I may state that I own 
not a few animals, and 
not one of them per- 
forms any tricks nor 
will I teach them any 
nor do I let anyone 
else do so.” 


any readers will 
sympathise with 
this point of view, and 
I believe it is shared 
by some mangers ; for 
there is no doubt what- 
ever that cruelty goes 
on. I remember a dog 
trainer offering to show 
me how he trained his 
animals, but the mo- 
ment I put him to the 
test he withdrew. An- 
other case came to my 
knowledge where a 
trustworthy witness saw 
a trainer use a wild 
animal very brutally at 
rehearsal, The trainer 
threatened a law action 
but it never came off. 


Hoard Thurston is 
a very clever 
card conjurer. He takes 
a pack of cards and 
standing on the stage 
throws them one by one 
into every part of the 
house. First he sends 
them into the stalls, 
then into all the boxes 
in turn, the lounge and 
upper circle follow, and 
with the last cards he 
reaches the gallery. 
The cards are ordinary 
American “squeezers ” 
with an advertisement 
on them and a portrait 
of Mr. Thurston, and 
do not vary in size or 
material from those in 
an ordinary playing 
pack. Few men could 
throw a card accurately 
to a given point fifteen 
yards away; when it 
comes to dropping a 
card in a private box 
that is far removed 
from the stage or send- 
ing one in steady flight 
to the gallery the trick 
becomes astonishing, 
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RHE. TATLER 


Lola Yberri, the Mexican Dancer at the Alhambra. 


THE BABYLONIAN STYLE 


ll the great dancers of the world seem to 
come to the London Alhambra sooner 

or later. One of the latest arrivals is Lola 
Yberri, who has set all America raving about 
her wonderful dancing. This is her first 
appearance in Europe. At the Alhambra 
“La Belle Mexicaine,” as she has been named 
in America, appears in a floral fantasy 
entitled .4 Dream of the Dance. The 
audience sees the birth of Terpsichore, and 
then in quick succession Lola Yberri presents 
dances ranging from the savage to those of 
the twentieth century. The intermediate 
items are the Egyptian, the Grecian, the 
Oriental, the Spanish, the French Empire, 
and the English. By an ingenious arrange- 
ment the scene is changed to suit each dance, 


THE SPANISH 


THE GRECIAN 


THE EGYPTIAN 


and some delightfully characteristic music 
has been composed for A Dream of the 
Dance by Herman Perlet. The accompany- 
ing pictures give only a dim idea of the whole 
touch of colour in La Belle Mexicaine’s curious 
performance. 


ola Yberri is little more than a girl anda 
firm believer that no success in the art 
of dancing can be attained save by very hard 
work and endless practice. Off the stage she 
is a quiet little thing, as yet unspoilt by the 
glamour of the footlights and with a head 
that has not been turned by the triumphs 
she has had before many audiences. Her 
costumes are as pretty and tasteful as her 
every movement is graceful. 


THE FRENCH EMPIRE 


RHE TATLER 


MADAME ALICE ESTY 


Ithough Madame Alice Esty, one of our 

«leading sopranos, is now best known in 
the concert hall and at oratorio performances 
she first gained her laurels with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, and was prima donna for 
the two seasons of English opera at Covent 
Garden. Madame Esty, it will be remembered, 
created in English the 7é/e of Santuzza in 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria, and she was. the first 
artist to sing the part of Eva in The Meister- 
singer as well as Mimi in Za Boheme in 
English. It seems a great pity that the 
presentation of operas in English is not the 
rule here rather than the exception. Even 
art and music loving Germany always gives 
its operas in the language of the country. 
Professor Villiers Stanford’s opera, Much 
Ado about Nothing, is to be given in 
Germany soon, and the libretto is being trans- 
lated into German. It may be that this 
eminently sensible arrangement makes the 
opera so much more of a popular institution 
there than it is here. 


At a concert given a few weeks ago in the 
Bombay Town Hall on behalf of the 
local masonic charities the splendid town hall 
organ was. put into use after considerable 
improvements, and on the same occasion the 
concert grand piano which has been given to 
the city by Messrs. S. and P. Erard was used 
for the first time. ‘“ This instrument,” says 
the Bombay Gazette, “is the only full concert 
grand piano at present in Bombay, and until 
Signor Scrinzi’s performance on Saturday 
evening there had been no opportunity for 
its superb quality of tone being favourably 
heard. . With this splendid instrument and 
the great organ the concert hall of Bombay 
is equipped as is no other hall in India.” 


adame Lillian Blauvelt was the first 
English-speaking artist to receive 
the medal of the St. Cecilia Academy in 
Rome. She was born in New York City 
of Welsh and Dutch parentage. As a 
child she evinced -great talent for music. 
Her first appearance in public was as a 
violinist when only eight years old in the 
Steinway Hall, New York, and for seven 
years she played the violin all over the 
United States. She then laid aside the 
violin for voice study, and after several 
years’ hard work in America and Paris 
(in Paris three years with the famous 
teacher, Jacques Bouhy) she made her 
début in opera in Liége, Belgium, as 
Marguerite in /azst with much success. 
Thereafter she returned to her native 
land, sung in concerts, oratorios, and 
recitals, in which work she has become 
familiar in all the large cities of Europe 
and America. 


From the 


Concert-room. 


N adame Blauvelt made her first appearance 

in England on October 28, 1898, in 
the Queen’s Hall, and has become a great 
favourite. The greatest honour ever paid to 
a singer has been bestowed upon this charm- 
ing American soprano. She had conferred 
upon her last year for her singing in the 
Verdi Reguiem Mass in Rome the degree 
of the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia. The 
order was founded more than three centuries 
ago, and in that time but eight. foreigners 


MADAME LILLIAN BLAUVELT 


have ever received the degree. After the singing 
of the mass she was summoned to the palace 
and presented to Queen Margherita, and her 
name is carved on a marble slab in the 
academy. 


THE BLUE RIBBON OF MUSICIANSHIP 


This is the medal of the St. Cecilia Academy in Rome, which 


was recently conferred on Madame Lillian Blauveit 
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MISS GRETA WILLIAMS 


Ms Greta Williams was born in London 
and was at first known as a juvenile 
pianoforte prodigy before her voice developed. 
She entered the Royal Academy of Music, 
where Mr. Edwin Holland and Signor Ran- 
degger were her masters. At the academy 
she was successful in gaining the Westmore- 
land Scholarship and the Rutson Memorial, 
and likewise obtained the highest honour that 
can be conferred on a student, a certificate of 
merit. She has a fine contralto voice of a 
particularly attractive character which she 
uses with unaffected simplicity and artistic 
skill. She is very popular in the provinces 
and has sung at the best festivals and London 
concerts. It may be remembered with what 
courage Miss Williams stood the ordeal of the 
terrible shipwreck of which she, along with 
some others, were the only survivors, and 
how she sang “O Rest in the Lord” to 
encourage her fellow sufferers while tossing 
about the Channel in hourly fear of death. 


‘Tbe musical event of the month is the pro- 

duction of Ze Damnation de Faust 
(Berlioz) at Monte Carlo with M. Jean de 
Reszke, Madame Melba, and M. Renaud. 
The French papers are loud in their praises 
of the interpreters of the work. M. Jean de 
Reszke had already appeared in the 7é/e of 
Faust, but it was Madame Melba’s first 
appearance as the ill-fated heroine of 
Berlioz, and one hears that her poetic treat- 
ment of the part is superb. ‘ Assuredly,” 
says a well-known French critic, ‘‘she 
is a great singer—the very greatest— 
and a great artist, moreover, capable of 
revealing the soul and portraying in its 
fulness the love and sorrow of the character. 
She achieves this almost without gestures, 
but this very absence of gesture is the 
more expressive of the tragedy of the part 
—it is the perfection of art; and one 
does not know which to admire the most, 
the crystal purity and flexibility of the 
voice or the intense charm of the com- 
position.” 


IBY you know that only one song out of 

every hundred published meets with 
anything like success? A music house 
buys and prints a hundred songs on an 
average in order to get one real success, 
The hundredth song pays for the ninety- 
and-nine, but if the pirates are to be 
allowed to take it as they do, selling it 
at 2d. or 3d. a copy, how, it may be 
asked, is the music trade to survive? 
Happily the coronation, with all its 
ceremonies and junketings, promises to 
make the sale of music active; but a 
popular coronation song does not seem 
to have discovered itself yet. 
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Madame Blanche Marchesi, who has taken to Opera in England. 


Mendelssohn 


Madame Blanche Marchesi, who in private life is the Baroness Caccamisi, had a German mother and an Italian father. She was born in Paris, educated partly in 
Austria, and lives in London. She began her work as a voice teacher at the age of fifteen andjher career as a singer in 1895. She has joined Mr. Kelson 
Trueman's Imperial Grand Opera Company, which began its tour in the London suburbs on Monday 
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Pictures of the Stage taken by the Camera from the Stalls. 


Denton & Co, 
A SCENE FROM ‘ARE YOU A MASON? 


This farce (adapted from the German), which was “presented” for the first time by Mr. Charles Frohman at the Shaftesbury Theatre on September 12, 1901, will be 

transferred to the Royalty on Monday to make way for a new farce, All on Account of Eliza, in which Mr. James Sullivan, the Polite Lunatic, will appear. Are 

You a Mason? describes how Amos Bloodgood (Mr. George Giddens, seen here in the picture) finds himself in difficulties with his son-in-law, Frank Perry, who 
pretends to be a Mason. Bloodgood has been playing bridge when he is supposed to be at his lodge 


Bassano 


“A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA” AS PLAYED AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’S THEATRE 


Mrs. Oscar Beringer’s curtain-raiser in front of A Bit of Old Chelsea was first produced at the Court Theatre on February 8, 1897. It describes how Jack Hillier, an 

artist at Chelsea, gave shelter one night to a flower girl, Alexandré Victoria Belchamber, known as “Saucers.” Some of his friends came and tried to be rude to, the 

girl, as shown in this picture, where Saucers (played by Miss Annie Hughes) surveys the situation. Hillier, though appearances seemed against him, championed 

her cause, As he did not want her to turn out again into what lady novelists call ‘the night,” he let her retire to the box bed, placed in the wall, while he lay down 

on the sofa and fell asleep, Then she thought that her presence might compromise him and reluctantly kissed her sleeping protector and slipped out with her 
wonderful feathered hat and her flower basket 
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Miss Bateman’s School of Dramatic Art. 


Ufeeeees by the obvious fact that 

hundreds, not to say thousands, of 
people are unable to get engagements, 
people still crowd on to the stage, most of 
them, it must be admitted, with few qualifi- 
cations and with less training. The more 
astute, however, elect to learn the rudiments 
of dramatic art under some teacher, and 
among them Miss Bateman is at present 
undoubtedly the 
most conspicu- 
ous, especially 
for girls, An 
actress of the old 
school, which 
means that she 
knows every 
move and trick 
of the stage, she 
is nevertheless 
imbued with the 
most modern 
ideas on the 
subject of stage- 
craft. 

If Miss Bate- 
man were to. be 
asked she would 
probably say, 
“You cannot 
teach acting,” 
but she would 
be quick to add 
that “as every 
art has its A BC 
which must be 
learned, so the 
alphabet of 
acting must be 
acquired by 
study, for it is 
not as easy to 
pick up as some 
people imagine.” 

There are two 
great schools of 
teachers, the one 
who insists on 
the pupils imitat- 
ing the master, 
involving them 
in his individu- 


ality, and the 
other in which 
the master 


eliminates him- 
self entirely and 
seeks to evolve 
the individuality 
of the pupils. 

It is to the 
latter of these 
that Miss Bate- 
man belongs, to 
the great ad- 
vantage of her 
pupils, whom 
sh - further aids 
by an optimistic belief that acting is born in 
everybody—for do not all children act ?—and 
that if the teacher is only patient enough 
the gift will proclaim itself in its full measure 
in due time. 

Having got some idea of the capacity of a 
pupil Miss Bateman casts her into one of the 
plays which she constantly has in rehearsal, 


MISS BATEMAN AS SHE APPEARED IN 


and four times every week that play is re- 
hearsed for two hours, while an additional 
hour is spent in private at Miss Bateman’s 
own house working on the part itself and on 
other characters especially chosen in order 
that the pupil may develop her natural ability, 
while at the same time calculated to give her 
those qualities which are invaluable in the 
practical work of the stage. 


a aa 


about these 
speeches are 
Every word 


There is nothing slipshod 
rehearsals. Scenes and even 
gone through dozens of times. 
is followed, every inflection is noted, every 
action is watched, so that in time a_ har- 
monious whole is produced, and the effect is 
not at all crude nor amat:urish. Not only 
does Miss Bateman watch and suggest, criti- 


ue 
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“HEROD” 
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cise, and show by practical demonstrations, 
but at times she will cast herself for a part in 
one of the plays and act it for all she is worth. 
Not by any means is it always a leading part ; 
it may be quite subordinate, but the same 
thoroughness informs every line in her 
work with her pupils as if a whole theatre 
full of people were sitting in front intent 
on what she was saying and doing and 
eager to justify 
their apprecia- 
tion by their ap- 
plause. 

If there is 
one thing more 
than another 
on which Miss 
Bateman lays 
most stress it is 
in her pupils ac- 
quiring variety, 
Nothing is so 
uring to audi- 
ences as mono- 
tony, and by 
every means in 
her power she 
strives to keep 
her pupils from 
it. Happily for 
those whom she 
teaches as well 
as for the audi- 
ences _ belore 
whom they go 
she believes that 
the first essential 
for an actor is 
that he should 
be able to speak 
so that every 
line, every word, 
every syllable he 
utters should be 
distinctly heard 
in every part of 


the house, ‘That, 
however, does 
not mean that 


— 


she teaches her 
pupils to recite. 


She does not, 
for as she has 
been heard to 


say, “ Recitation 
is very excellent, 
but we do not 
want it in act- 
ing.” 

Miss Bate- 
man’s school is, 
in fact, a real 
school, with one 
great advantage 
that she abso- 
lutely refuses to 
give her pupils 
@n_ introduction 
to a manager unless they have worked 
with her for six months, in which time it is 
undoubtedly possible for anyone with ordi- 
nary intelligence to so fit him or her self as to 
play a small part without incurring the ill-w Il 
of the audience, a condition of mind on the 
part of their patrons to which managers, as a 
rule, pay too little attention. 


Langfier 
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Two New American Plays which deal with English Life. 


7] “he new comic opera, Dolly Varden, has 

been written by Mr. Stanislaus Strange 
to music by Mr. Julian Edwards round the 
ways of the world in 1730, The name of 
Dolly Varden was created by Dickens in 
Barnaby Rudge, when Dolly, the daughter 
«f Gabriel Varden, the locksmith, was 
loved to distraction by Joe Willet, Hugh of 
the Maypole Inn, and Simon Tappertit. 
The scene of the new opeta is at 
Beauchamp - Towers -on- Thames. Dolly 
Varden, an inexperienced country girl, ih- 
herits- a fortune from her father, who 
appointed his old friend, Jack Fairfax, her 
guardian. Fairfax resolves to marry the 
girl, and to this end keeps her in seclusion. 
Events’ lead them to 
London, where Dolly 
falls in love with play- 
actors, but most of all 
with Captain Dick 
Belleville of the army. : 
Fairfax-tries to keep the couple apart- but 
fails, and all this supplies the theme for the 
comic opera, for ‘which very pretty music 
has been composed. 


TWO SCENES 


< 
Wwe ee 


THE SECOND ACT OF 


“DOLLY VARDEN” 


LULU GLAVER IN ‘*DOLLY VARDEN” 


FROM MISS MARTHA MORTON'S PLAY, 
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byron 


Mes Martha Morton’s new play, Her 

Lord and Master, describes exactly 
how the marriage of a rich rattle-brained 
Colorado girl, Indiana, with a British lord, 
Thurston Viscount Canning, turned out. 
She now tells him frankly that she does not 
love him, and although he is the only man 
she has ever taken seriously she is afraid 
that he cannot cure her faults. She exacts 
a promise, however, that if she makes any 
unreasonable demands he will not give in. 
One. Sunday evening she dined in a public 
dining-room with some of her easy-going 
relatives; her husband locked her out 
but she got in through the window and 
angrily berated him, telling her lord that she 
hated him. He tried to convince her that 
his only desire.was that she should become 
alady. She grew quite tame in time. One 
American critic declared that the ladies in 
the audience were rather sick with her lady- 
ship for giving in. The first act takes place 
in the Water Bungalow, Colorado, and the 
other three in Lord Canning’s house in 
Belgravia. The action of the play extends 
over six months, 


Byron 


‘HER LORD AND MASTER” 
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MR. CHARLES HAWTREY’S LEADING LADY. 


Ellis 
Miss Jessie Bateman, who has been playing leading paris with Mr. Hawtrey for some time, has returned from the American tour of A Message from Mars. She began her 
career with Mr Benson at the Globe in 1899, playing Cobweb in A Midsummer Night's Dream 
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Current Sports and Pastimes. 


W. W. ARMSTRONG 


One of the Australian cricketers, who is coming to England for 
the first time next month 


“A Typical Australian, standing well over 6 ft., active and 
wiry.”—Memory recalls not a few familiar figures in Australian 
cricket—among them F. E. Allan, H. F. Boyle, F. R. Spofforth, and 
Hugh Trumble—in reading this terse description of W. W. Arm- 
strong, the young Victorian now on his way to England with the 
Australian team. One of the best Australian critics recently classed 
him as “a batsman with a future.” His consistently fine per- 
formances during the winter in Australia prove him to be a really 
first-class bat, smart without a doubt. With any number of strokes 
and plenty of freedom he is an attractive player to watch when at 
the wicket ; but he is a good deal more thana mere bat. Like 
most Australian cricketers he is an all-round artist. A useful fast 
medium bowler as well as a brilliant field, his out-cricket alone 
would make him good enough for most teams. Another Australian 
characteristic he has, too, in the possession of nerve and pluck when 
things are going against the side. Though one of the juniors of 
the team it is safe, even with a lively recollection of the failures of 
some of the new men, to anticipate a successful all-round record for 
him at the end of the tour. 


A New Australian Bowler.—To judge by the generally de- 
spondent tone of their own critics in respect of the existing quality 
of the bowling in 
Australia the team 
now on their way 
to England may 
have to rely a good 
deal on J. Saunders 
of Victoria, one of 
the later choices. 
For some time he 
has been one of the 
most reliable of 
Australian bowlers. 
Three years ago he 
was regarded as a 
likely candidate for 
a place in the tenth 
Australian team, 
though he did not 
after all find favour 
with the selectors. 
On their return 
home he did a fine 


H. P. COX 
Who won lately the gold badge of the Skating 


Association. Mr. Cox is a son of Mr. Horace Cox, 
managing proprietor of the “Field” and ‘*Queen” 
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J. V. SAUNDERS 


A member of the Australian eleven now on its way to England. 
He has not been in England before 


performance for the Rest of Australia, against them gettiug six of the 
ten wickets in the first innings at a cost of just over fifteen runs: 
apiece. In the Australian season of 1900-1 he not only had the 
best average of any bowler but took the largest number of wickets. 
His best performance against Mr. MacLaren’s team this winter was 
in the fourth test match at Sydney. In the Englishmen’s second 
innings he took five wickets for forty-three runs, and indeed his 
bowling was an important factor in Australia’s victory in this match. 
Since T. R. McKibbin was here in 1896 the Australians have not 
had a left-hand slow bowler, so that Saunders will at least come with: 
a certain spice of novelty. J. Worrall, the Victorian captain, who 
writes for several of the Australian papers, suggests that, like the 
majority of present Australian bowlers, he is not always reliable. 
That we shall see for ourselves very shortly. 


The Captain of Merchiston.—A. A. Bisset’s captaincy of the 
Merchiston School fifteen this winter will be memorable to Mer- 
chistonians of all generations for the fact that the team won the 
Scots Schools Football Championship once again. Merchiston, 
indeed, have had more than their fair share of the plums of the com- 
petition. The championship fell to them in 1880-1 when it was first 
instituted and it has come their way ten times since. In 1886-7 they” 
tied with Fettes, so- 
that altogether they: 
have been at the 
top of the Scots 
schools twelve out 
of twenty-one sea- 
sons. Of the rest 
Fettes have been 
successful four 
times, Loretto three, 


and Blair Lodge 
two. What a fine 
array of players 


Merchiston has fur- 
nished to Scots 
Rugby football be- 
ginning in 1875 with 
Malcolm Cross, 
whose drop kick 
gave Scotland the 
victory over Eng- 
land. 


A. A. BISSET 


The captain of Merchiston School, which has jist 
won the school football championship of 
Scotland 
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THE GRAND NATIONAL—THE HORSES IN THE PADDOCK THE LINCOLN HANDICAP—THE HORSES IN THE PADDOCK 


THE LINCOLN HANDICAP—THE PARADE OF THE HORSES BEFORE THE RACE 
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BEES LAPEER 


‘*Greater love hath no man than this, that a 

man lay down his life for his friend” 

here are some men in this world who 

seem to be born in trouble, and who 
commence their career in trouble, and who 
continue that career in trouble, and finally 
die in trouble. Jim Patman was one of these. 
Jim was the son of a labourer who worked on 
a small water-mill on the Cam. His mother, 
who was an honest and steady and industrious 
woman, died in giving him birth, and his 
father, John Patman, who had previously been 
a good and trustworthy fellow enough, took 
to drink upon the death of his wife, and but 
for the kindness of the miller, his employer, 
would have been discharged a dozen times. 

John Patman took no trouble with regard 
to the bringing up of his boy and young Jim 
was more or less left to shift for himself. The 
result might easily have been predicted. At 
the age of four he kicked the village school- 
mistress ; at the age of seven he became one 
of the most daring and reckless robbers of 
orchards in the neighbourhood; and long 
before he was ten he blossomed into a con- 
firmed poacher, and the partridge or pheasant 
whose nest was in measurable distance from 
his father’s cottage was an extremely lucky 
bird if young Patman did not discover Jher 
home and decamp with her treasured eggs. 
In short, at this early age he developed into 
one of the most hardy and desperate rascals 
in the whole of the county of Cambridgeshire. 

But a career of this description must 
necessarily come to an end, or at any rate 
receive a rude check, and this of course 
happened at last in young Patman’s case. 

One day, having set some wire nooses for 
hares, one of these ingenious appliances was 
unhappily for him discovered by the squire’s 
head gamekeeper. That functionary, accom- 
panied by an under-keeper, accordingly laid 
in wait for the delinquent, having previously 
placed the neck of a dead rabbit within the 
noose. 

A little after dark young Patman sallied 
forth in order to see what was the result of 
his enterprise, and if successful to carry home 
the booty. He was caught red-handed by the 
keeper in the act of walking off with the rabbit 
together with a hare that had been caught in 
one of the other nooses. In his attempt to 
escape he was foolish enough to strike the 
keeper a severe blow on the head with his 
stick, and after a rough handling he was 
marched off in custody. Two days later he 
was brouzht up before the magistrates at 
Arrington, and having received the worst 
possible character he was by these gentlemen 
committed for trial at the sessions to be held 
at Cambridge, and there having been con- 
victed he was sentenced by the chairman to 
two months’ hard labour. It need be scarcely 
said that an experience of this sort had no 
good effect on a boy of twelve, especially on 
such a boy as Jim Patman. 

When he came out of gaol he was a 


thoroughly hardened lad — an _ Ishmaelite 
whose hand was against everyone. He con- 


sorted with no one but a few evil spirits in 
his own and in neighbouring parishes, who if 
possible were more wicked than himself. 
Thus, then, things went on in more or less the 
same fashion until the lad became eighteen 
years old, when a conflict with the river 
keepers added to the fact that the farmer who 


JAMES PATMAN, 
A COMPLETE STORY. By F. 


employed him had turned him off, induced 
him to walk into Cambridge and take the 
Queen’s shilling from the recruiting sergeant, 
who was there endeavouring to explain to the 
yokels in the neighbourhood that it was not 
only their manifest duty but also to their 
great advantage to devote the next few years 
of their lives in fighting, if recessary, the 
Queen’s enemies, and at any rate helping to 
guard the Empire. Patman, as I have said, 
took the Queen’s shilling, and being appointed 
to the r16oth Lancers was sent down to 
Canterbury to join the cavalry depét. 

Patman soon got through his drill, for he 
was a sharp and intelligent fellow and could 
always turn his hand easily to anything he 
attempted. Then, too, he was strong and 
active and wiry, and, indeed, possessed all the 
attributes calculated to make him a smart 
light cavalry soldier. He got into very few 
troubles at the cavalry depét. Certainly on 
two or three occasions he overstayed his 
pass, and more than once returned to barracks 
somewhat the worse for drink, but on the 
whole he conducted himself fairly creditably. 
Six months after he joined the colours his 
regiment came home from India, and with a 
draft of recruits he was sent to join it at 
Shorncliffe. The young man very soon 
developed his oid capacity for getting into 
trouble, and associating as he did with some 
of the worst characters in the regiment made 
frequent appearances at the orderly-room, 
and during most of his time was confined to 
barracks if not actually in the cells. He 
came to be regarded by the captain of his 
troop and the troop sergeant-major as one of 
the blackest sheep in the regiment, and need- 
less to say got very short shrift whenever he 
committed even a trifling indiscretion, 

But, strange as it may appear, everything 
changed in his life, and this at once. One 
Saturday afternoon he was looking on at a 
cricket match, his regiment being engaged in 
playing the Princess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz’s 
Own Hussars, who had come from Aldershot 
for that purpose. Suddenly he became con- 
scious of the immediate approach of Colonel 
Vandeleur, his commanding officer, and _ his 
daughter, a pretty girl of eighteen. 

“What a smart-looking soldier that is, 
papa, that one in our regiment I mean,” said 
his daughter to the Colonel, glancing at 
James Patman. The young lady, it may be 
mentioned, took the deepest interest in all 
that concerned her father’s corps. 

“You are quite right, my dear,” said 
Colonel Vandeleur, “and the greatest scoun- 
drel to boot.” 

“He doesn’t look like a scoundrel, papa. 
He has a very nice face.” 

“ He gives more trouble than any man in 
the regiment,” answered her father. “ There 
is scarcely a week goes by that he is not 
punished. He will end badly, mark my words.” 

“Perhaps if you were to try a little kind- 
ness it might have a better effect.” 

‘*My dear child,” said the Colonel, “ you 
don’t know what you are talking about. “ By 
Jove,” he continued, ‘that was a fine cut 
made by young Lawrence.” 

The Colonel was wrong. His daughter 
had known what she was talking about. 
And Jim Patman’s sharp ears had _ heard 
every word of the conversation, and the seed 
sown had not fallen on stony ground, for he, 
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C. Philips. 


poor wretch, then and there made up his: 
mind to deserve all that the beautiful young. 
lady had said about him. 

Patman’s reformation was so alarmingly’ 
sudden that it not only astonished all those 
set in authority over him but also fairly 
stupefied his boon companions, with whose 
debaucheries he would now have nothing to: 
do and whose devious paths he shunned. 
The young man persisted in his good resolu- 
tions and ere long became quite a favourite: 
with the captain of his troop. 

About this time the Colonel’s servant took 
his discharge, and that officer applied to the 
adjutant to make inquiries as to a likely 
soldier to take the man’s place. These 
inquiries resulted in Jim Patman being 
recommended for the vacant position. The 
Colonel thereupon made him the offer, which: 
it is needless to say that Jim joyfully accepted. 
Now he would have the opportunity of waiting 
on his divinity and possibly of pleasing her 
by devoted attention, of running her errands,. 
and above all of being constantly able to gaze 
at Miss Mary’s lovely face and to hear the 
music of that sweet kind voice, the voice that 
when he was a worthless fellow had pleaded’ 
for him and that had caused this great change: 
in his character and life, 

Jim had not been long in his new employ- 
ment when a matter occurred that might 
easily have been foreseen—Mary Vandeleur’ 
became engaged and to a young captain in 
the 160th. George Holford was an excellent 
fellow and what is more had always proved 
himself to be a capital officer. The men of 
his troop feared him and swore by him, a 
somewhat rare combination in the mind of 
the average private. You might have looked 
along time through our crack cavalry regi- 
ments before you would have found such a: 
man as George Holford, perfect in every 
detail of his duty and at the same time and’ 
through everythng cheery, radiant, and 
incapable of treasuring a grievance. 

And Mary, too, it was not very wonderful’ 
that George should have fallen head over ears: 
in love with this beautiful and gracious and. 
sweet young woman. Hers was a face that. 
the old masters would have delighted to paint, 
with the well-shaped head poised on a neck 
worthy of its burden. 

Anyhow the two adored each other and it 
seemed as if no possible shadow would ever 
come across their paths—when the Zulu War 
broke out. George Holford had as yet never 
seen any active service, and like all brave: 
young officers was naturally dying to do so. 
So after an anxious talk with the Colonel and: 
a tearful interview with poor Mary he decided 
to apply to go to the front, and being, of course,. 
recommended by the chief he was told to join 
another lancer regiment, the 17oth, then 
under orders for Africa. 

No sooner was all this decided upon than: 
Jim determined if possible to follow the Cap- 
tain’s example. He felt that he could best 
serve the young mistress to whom he was de- 
voted by volunteering for the 170th and! 
endeavouring to look after Mary’s lover. Jim» 
approached the Colonel with this view. 

“Can I speak to you, sir, for a moment ?”” 
he asked one morning. 

“Certainly, Patman,” replied the Colonel. 
“What is it?” 


“Well, sir, this is how itis. Ihave been 
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very happy with you, sir; I never was happy 
before. But I think if you would recommend 
me I should lke to go to the front with the 


Captain. 1 might be of some little us2 to him. ‘ 


I know I'd try.” 

The Colonel was a man of: few~words. 
“Very well, Patman, if you’ve made up your 
mind to go I’ll see what [ cando. I am sure 
that there is a lot in you and you ought to do 
well. I’m sorry to lose you, but I won’t stand 
in your way. On your return you can come 
back to me if you like.” 

Captain Holford and Jim Patman_ left 
Shorncliffe together to join the new regiment 
at the port of embarkation. The last parting 
near the garden gate between George and 
Mary had been very pathetic, and it was 
small wonder if Patman, who overheard a 
great deal of what the young lovers said, 
could not help reflecting that he had no one 
who cared for him to bid him goo1-bye. 

‘“‘ Good-bye, my own darling,” Mary had 
said, ‘‘mind you write to me whenever you 
can. How eagerly I shall look for the pap:2rs. 
Papa says that you are sure to distingu.sh 
yourself ; don’t you, papa ?” 

The Colonel acquiesced. 
boy, | have no fear of you. 
God speed you.” 

“ Good-bye, my own darling,” said Mary 
again, giving George the last kiss. And so 
the lovers took leave. At the moment of 
parting Mary gave George the pck of a few 
roses she held in her hand and at the same 
time happened to drop another which, un- 
observed by anyone, Jim picked up and put 
inside his tunic. 

“Good-bye, Patman,” said his mistress 
between her sobs. “I know you will take 
care of Captain Hoiford.” 

“You can trust me for that, m'ss. 
bye, miss.” 


“Yes, my dear 
Good-bye and 


Good- 


Our Third Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to th? solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 and 42 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this compet tion ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 

guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 
_ 3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“ tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 


Who does not remember reading of the 
battle of Ulundi when Cetewayo’s power was 
shattered for ever? Who does not remember 
Archibald Forbes’s famous telegram which 
first announced the victory and concluded 
with the words, “The Lancers did fearful 
execution?” A finer charge than that of the 
17oth Lancers has rarely taken place in the 
history of war. In the very early morning 
the combined columns of Newdigate and 
Wood crossed the white Umvolosi. The 
Zulu prediction that the cradle of the nation 
in the valley of the Umvolosi would also be 
its grave seemed certain of fulfilment. Some 
two miles distant rose the steep boulder-capped 
hills, over which some thirty years before the 
Zulus hunted the beaten Boers, associated 
therefore in Zulu minds with victory and 
victorious pursuit. But what could the Zulu 
swarms seen gathered along the spur, with 
a’| their feline courage and instinct for tactics, 
effect in face of the army that with unwonted 
celerity and precision moved down the steep 
slopes and massed upon the further bink ? 

The English position was excellent for 
strategic purposes, commanding as it did the 
enemy’s ground in front and affording the 
Zulus no rallying point in their disorder. 
The fire was terrific, but the determined Zulus 
advanced in skirmishing order and in absolute 
silence within seventy yards before they began 
to break. The Lancers, now loosed, were 
among them, and within a minute were r'ding 
through and through, cutting them down right 
and left while the guns continued tearing up 
th flying masses with their fire. 

Towards the end of the engagement a 
trooper was shot dead, and at exactly the 
same moment George Holford’s charger was 
shot under him. Almost instantly the young 
officer was surrounded by four or five Zulus, 
and though defending himself bravely must 
in ordinary circumstances have perished. But 


date of issue, ze, answers to the first acros- 
tic (dated April 2) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, April 14. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters, 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
obj cted to as leading to confus‘on. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be writtcn most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the fage. Only 


Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Third Series) 


The winds of March and these, they say, 
Bring forth the flowers that bloom in May 


. Of the Round Table he, the blameless king 
Whom Irving acted, Tennyson did sing. 


. An isthmus which is hard to perforate, 
And brought disgrace to some who once were great, 


. Within the synagogue he says the prayers, 
Exhcrts the people, marries happy pairs. 


. Our ancestors put up at this. 
“Hotel” we call it now. I wis. 


. O' Lowrie's, or of Kichmond Hill, 
Or sweet Scotch maid, we love her still. 


Acrostic Prize 
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Jim, who rode in his troop and watched him 
like a faithful dog, saw what had happened, 
and catching the dead trooper’s horse rode 
back with it to the captain’s rescue. The 
brave fellow arrived just in time. He killed 
one Zulu with his own assegai which he 
wrenched f-om his hand, and then getting in 
front of George, in the endeavour to protect 
him further, received a spear through one of 
his lungs. George made short work of the 
other assai'ants, whom he settled with his 
revolver and sword, aud lifting Jim, who was 
getting very weak from loss of blood into his 
own saddle, took him safely out of action. 

“Is there anything that I can do for you?” 
said George as soon as the doctor had come 
to J m’s aid. 

“Well, yes, sir; in my tunic there’s a 
rosebud, it’s an old flower and it’s in an old 
envelope. I should like to have it buried 
with me if it gave no trouble.” 

‘“*Poor fellow,” thought George. “It’s no 
doubt a flower that was given to him by his 
sweetheart.” Then he said, ‘“ Nonsense, 
yowre worth a dozen dying men, and you 
will live to get the Victoria Cross, of that I 
am certain.” 

“No, I shan’t, sir,” said poor Jim, as with 
glazing eyes he looked up at the captain. 
The latter caught the glance of the doctor, 
who shook his head ominously. “But I 
should like you to tell the Colonel and the 
young mistress that | didn’t misbehave myself 
out here.” 

“ Misbehave yourself! Why you are the 
bravest man in the regiment.” 

“Thank you, sir, God bless you,” ard the 
scapegoat’s head fell back and he was dead, 
and his spirit fled to the Great Master, who I 
hope and believe forgave him his many 
trespasses and shortcomings, for 
He knoweth our frame and remembereth that we 

are but dust. 


Competition. 


one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 6 
(Second Series) 


Leen Viton Anan Gi AG Wi 
2.8 I 
Sat horA delewe a AceN 
4. C A R D 
5. H. (M.) Ss. 


1. Various spellings of this light are accepted. 2. In 
this case the light was merely a hint, but Ai was quite 
close to Gibeon, as is statéd in Joshua. 3. ‘* Ratskin "and 
‘Rabbitskin " are accepted, “‘ Racoon” and *' Reindeer” 
are not. 5. Deduct the M, explain the S io mean “ship,” 
leave the H untouched, and the name of the ship is still 
missing. 

Che difficulty proved to lie in the fifth light. All (but 
one) who are rejected have gone wrong on that. Only 
five absolutely correct answers were received out of 249. 
Six other answers are accepted on extremely ingenious 
and exict ex;lanations sent in by ‘*Murgeon" and 
“Berth.” “ Magunota” is informed that (apart from other 
considerations) if H is deducted the word would not fit 
into the u, rights. ‘‘ Halves," ‘‘h atus,” and ‘ hypothesis,” 
which were sent in by very many solvers (without the 
smallest explanation) cannot be accepted. Explanations 
cannot be received now, 


The correct and accepted answers are from Aylwards, 
Berth, Chums. Cinderella, Gnol, Gem, Kenmor, Lucifer, 
Murgeon, Soskyn, Seagull. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that  Nullum" cannot be 
accepted from ‘‘ Hazard" in Acrostic No, 4 as it is not a 
name. 

“Ferret” is informed that ‘ Troubado” cannot be 
accepted in Acrostic No. 4 as it has nothing to do with 
Carmen or Edmund Payne. 

“ Nodding's" answer to No. 4 arrived too late, unfor- 
tunately, The time rule must be observed, 

“ Gem" is informed that “ shrewd " scarcely applies to 
a person who fails to guess a by no means difficult puzzle 

“ Algeria" is informed that ‘‘Assiduous" does not fit 
the light in No. 4. 

“Twala”" seut ‘Nain" in No.4 ‘This is nota name, 
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MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


Concerning our Winter Furs.—Everyone makes a fresh start in 
the matter of frocks and frills after Easter. We begin to have a 
little more confidence in the weather, and already brave and deter- 
mined folk are storing their furs until the autumn and taking to 
the less substantial graces of feather boas and ruffles. Personally I 
am greatly in favour of making use of the opportunity afforded us by 
so many furriers nowadays of having one’s furs kept in “cold 
rooms” and regular storing places during the summer. Our home 
methods of keeping the moth at bay too often result in disappoint- 
ment, and in the case of really valuable coats and capes the anxiety 
and responsibility of looking after them are quite wearing. The seal- 
skin coat for that reason, provided that it is not trimmed with 
fur, must be a most comfortable possession, shunned as it is by the 
destructive little insect against whom we all wage incessant war; 
and I have always 
commended the wis- 
dom of those who have 
chosen it for their 
winter apparel al- 
though I never happen 
to have possessed one 
myself. It is always 
well, too, to have your 
furs thoroughly over- 
hauled at the close of 
each season so_ that 
any remodelling that 
is required! may be 
executed before you 
are tempted to don 
them again. 


A Colour Artist.— 
But one does not care 
to linger long over the 
subject of furs when 
the air is full of sug- 
gestions of — spring. 
Quite recently I went 
on a visit of inspection 
to view the new models 
at the Maison Lucile, 
17, Hanover Square. 
Eyeryone who knows 
Madame Lucile has 
probably realised that 
if she had not been a 
creator of modes she 
would in all proba- 
bility have been a great 
artist, and as it is her 
passion for colour and 
her wonderful talent-— 
it is no exaggeration to 
call it  genius—for 
producing marvellous 
effects have for results 
gowns and ensembles 


that are poems in 

themselves. She is 

not solely an impres- FOR SWEET SEVENTEEN 

sionist artist either. Party frock of spotted mousseline de soie, décolletage 
In her attention to outlined with tiny Scotch roses, and flounces 
detail and the manner headed with same 

in which the _ little 


things harmonise with the big, and collectively go to the making ot 
a ravishing whole, she works on the same lines as Nature herself, 
and hence, I suppose, her success. Probably such eulogies as these 
may sound a trifle exaggerated when employed in the matter of 
dress, but with Lucile dress is a cult. “Paris models” are unknown 
as each one is conceived in this particular atelier, and replete with 
rhe elegance that we are wont to term Parisian, 
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Ten o’clock Gowns.—We began with the “ten o’clock parade 
gowns” for a morning walk in the park, to be changed again after 
lunch, déen entendu. It would be impossible to describe them all, 
or, indeed, to describe them at all. Perhaps the most wonderful 
features were the buttons, tassels, flower rosettes or flowers them- 
selves, not to speak of the cunning combinations of lace, lawn, and 
embroidery, all of which were made at 17, Hanover Square. Each 
costume had its name, 
too, one of them 
(christened the ‘ Cor- 
niche Road”) — con- 
sisting of a frock the 
colour of the dust which 
lies thick in the Monte 
Carlo highways— 
trimmed with — dust- 
coloured taffetas and 
Irish Jace, and worn 
with a hat of the palest 
mauve straw adorned 
with lilac, Another 
was a blue and white 
striped frock with a 
bolero bodice trimmed 
with ivory and_ black 
fancy braid and piped 
with — cherry-coloured 
satin, the smart hat 
worn with it being of 
black and white straw 
with loops of black and 
cherry-coloured velvet 


ribbon. An _ enchant- 
ingly demure little 


mouse-coloured gown, 
nicknamed “La 
Souris,” had a front of 
thick white silk and 
lace adorned with cords and “fuchsia” tassels, and went 
well with the scarlet hat and scarlet parasol which completed 
the exsemble. Another simple costume—“ The Curate ”— 
was carried out in pale hydrangea-blue cloth, with a black 
taffetas stock and white muslin lapels, and a hat of white 
straw trimmed with black silk, the only hint of frivolity— 
if it could be so termed—being conveyed by the ar? 
nouveau buckle studded with turquoises which confined the 
belt. 

Spring Idylls.—There was a “Green Almond” gown, 
too, fashioned of coarse hopsack trimmed with opalescent 
silk and ivory ficelle lace, if | remember rightly. Two things 
which particularly struck me about all the gowns were 
the fulness of the skirts—‘‘Dan Leno” skirts are an 
abomination to Madame Lucile—and the soft effect round 
the face, the yokes and fronts being mostly of lace, silk, or 
muslin in white ivory or écru. With the ‘Green Almond” 
dress, too, was worn a lilac hat lifted behind with a bunch 
of pale spring-coloured ribbons, soft green, matve, pink, and 
blue, while a second robe de Printemps, the “ Peach Blossom,” 
carried out in cloth of its name colour flecked with white, 
was buttoned down the front with wee silk buttons, and hada 
yoke of écru embroidery supplemented with gauged motifs of 
lace, the white straw hat which accompanied it being lined 
with black astrachan straw. 


Blouse of figured delaine, with yoke 
of tucked ivory silk outlined with 
embroidery and tie of black taffetas 


For Afternoon Wear.—Amongst the afternoon toilettes | 
might mention a smart dark blue taffetas coat of Louis Seize per- 
suasion (a genre, by the way, which is greatly favoured in these 
showrooms) with a quaint gold and blue embroidery and a self- 
coloured voile skirt, as well as a Burgundy beige gown, the skirt 
decorated with a curious chain trimming of gauged chiffon, One of 
the most original dresses, however, was the “Shady Pool,” a lovely 
idyll in a deep shadowy green like a pool in the heart of a forest, with 
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glimpses of light such as that which filters 
through the trees on a summer afternoon, 
suggested by the pale green of the tassels, the 
front being all of opal satin, and the man- 
chettes and jabot of écru lace, the latter 
caught atintervals with bands of gold filigree. 
The Princesse style of gown was also a good 
deal en évidence, and there were some won- 
derful “ Wagner ” dresses as well. 


Borrowed from Nature.—In the realm of 
evening wear Nature had supplied even more 
suggestions to the ingenious creator de modes. 
«A Sunset in the Highlands ” was 
represented by a lovely purple 
dress—the purple of a hill covered 
with heather—the effect being 
most cleverly accentuated by a 
transparency of brown chiffon, the 
colours shading off to the very 
faintest pink like soft clouds 
round the décolletage by means of 
a drapery of chiffon and a big 
flame-coloured bow of shaded 
ribbon arranged in the front of 
the corsage. “‘A Summer Evening 
by the Sea” was carried out in 
satin-faced crépe de chine—what 
a lovely material it is--of a bright 
blue with a silvery sheen on it that 
suggested the movement of the 
waves with every turn of the 
wearer, while the cloud effect was 
again repeated in the drapery 
round the bodice, and the high 
swathed ceinture was adorned . 
with three or four sparkling paste 
buckles which suggested the stars 
in the evening sky. An 1832 
costume, which went by the 
pseudonym of “Gretna Green,” 
was displayed in dove grey with a 
dear little pelerine of pink chiffon 
and a black hat tied under the 
chin, and I quite fell in love with 
a Louis Seize Lady Blessington 
frock. Truly a show of works of 
art which could not have failed to 
send every daughter of Eve away 
dissatisfied with her personal ap- 
pearance and suffering from a 
severe eye-opener on the possi- 
bilities of dress hitherto unrecog- 
nised. 


A Vexed Question.—The sub- 
ject of the low coiffure seems to be 
rather a vexed question at present 
with my sex, and yet it appears to 
me to be the simplest and most 
becoming style generally that we 
have had for quite a long time. 
For those whose locks are long and 
plentiful it does not necessarily 
include additional hair, though a 
frame under the hair is generally 
advisable and helps to give the 
souple and bouffant effect round 
the face. The knot at the back is 
perfectly easy of achievement and the tail of 
hair should be divided into two, twisted in and 
out and turned up loosely, the idea being that it 
should narrow to the nape of the neck. In the 
evening the addition of a Gainsborough curl is 
delightful and softens the features wonderfully, 
being especially attractive in a young face, 
although I have seen quite an elderly lady with 
her hair dressed in the gezve Marie Antoinette 
who looked so dignified and queenly with a 
white curl falling over each shoulder that it 
made one long to be possessed of snowy 
tresses to achieve a like result. Fancy is 
running riot, too, over the subject of the hair 
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comb and pins, the grand chic of the moment 
being the tortoiseshell loop pin, which helps 
to keep the knot secure as well as being 
distinctly ornamental. 


On the Subject of Millinery.—Last week 
in dealing with the subject of millinery I 
briefly referred to the more useful and work- 


SMART MORNING COSTUME 


In white frieze, trimmed with blue and white spotted foulard, and hat of 


Tuscan straw 


manlike form of head-gear. It has so many 
developments, however, especially in these 
spring days when it really seems the most 
possible thing to wear, that I am tempted to 
enlarge a little on my previous remarks. And 
apropos | can hardly do better than recom- 
mend my country readers to write to Scotts, 
Ltd., Old Bond Street, Piccadilly, for one of 
their recently issued Jitt!e illustrated booklets 
of spring fashions. It is an undeniable com- 
fort to those who cannot get to town to select 
their own hats in the showrooms of the firm 
to be able to see them as they are, and the 
illustrations give one a capital idea of the 
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general effect. The useful hat is well repre- 
sented, a very good instance being a coarse 
straw in the Toreador shape trimmed with 
pale blue and green, or if preferred navy 
blue and white ribbons, or, indeed, any shades 
to match the gown ; and another carried out in 
rustic straw with a flat brim, trimmed with a 
long bow of fancy figured ribbon, slightly 
drooping over the back and one of black velvet 
behind ; while yet a third, which is quite as 
becoming as the most elaborate of head-gear, 
is of burnt straw in the “new sailor” shape 
with slightly curled brim, the crown encircled 
with ruched ribbon in two shades 
such as fawn and pale blue. There 
is a neat little hat, too, of the finest 
straw trimmed with ribbon and 
fancy wings, while for travelling | 
can fully recommend a fine white 
straw with a becoming edge of 
black, brown, or navy blue and 
trimmed with soft ribbon, grass 
lawn, and wings. There are several 
pretty examples of a more elabo- 
rate pattern, and it is as well to 
remind you that the firm will send 
a selection on approval provided 
the usual form in the way of a 
tradesman’s reference is carried out. 


Concerning Cookery.—One of 
the most interesting features of the 
exhibition of the Salon Culinaire 
de Londres held at the Royal Albert 
Hall recently was the exhibit of the 
Liebig Company, Ltd.. It con- 
sisted of a special dinner prepared 
by the culinary artist, M. Ph. Heu- 
line, in which there were no less 
than thirteen dishes, every one 
being prepared with ‘ Lemco,” 
which thus publicly demonstrated 
its utility in high-class cookery. 
The dinner was of the very first 
order, and I should like to mention 
for the benefit of those who are 
interested in such matters that the 
menu and recipes can be obtained 
by anyone writing for a copy t 
the Liebig Company, Ltd., 9, Fen- 
church Avenue, E.C. 

DELAMIRA, 


“Delamira” will be delighted 
to answer through this column 
any question concerning dress, 
the toilet, and house decoration, 
all letters to be addressed to her, 
care of the Editor. Writers 
must give their name and ad- 

. adress as well as a pseudonym 
ss for publication, 

Paper patterns of any of the 
original designs appearing in 
“My Lady's Mirror” can be 
supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s, 64d. for coats, 
bodices, or skirts, and 3s, for 
complete costume. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Bea.—You do not tell me how near the relatives were 
for whom you are in mourning. Ideas about weddings 
are considerably more lax nowadays than they were 
formerly, and people who are in mourning constantly 
make their appearance at them, and very often black is 
worn, though slight mourning would, ofcourse, be prefer- 
able. I should suggest the bridesmaids being altogether 
in white or in heliotrope, but there should be no hint of 
mourning in their attire when in such close attendance 
on the bride, 

F. E. R.—The S, and S, corsets can be obtained from 
Messrs. Stapley and Smith, London, E.C, The ‘‘Caven- 
dish" are 17s. 6d. in white and pink or white or sky- 
blue. Yes; you are sure to like them. I am not sur- 
prised that you have suffered so much considering the 
kind of stays you have been wearing. You will find these 
are capital for singing. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


AN curious feature of golf is the existence of 

a code of etiquette which is printed as 
an addendum to the authoriscd rules of the 
game. 


ome direction as to correct behaviour and 
deportment is, no doubt, necessary in a 
game which is played by many different players 
on one green, and often at one hole, at the 
same time. The golfer in full cry after his 
ball is frequently like the fox-hunter, unable 
to consider the rights and feelings of others. 
Some are so simple or so callous as to imagine 
that the mere shout of *Fore” is a sort of 
““Open sesame ” to their advance, and appear 
quite surprised at the fury of those whose 
rights they have infringed. Others, again, 
wait until the party in front have played their 
seconds, but forget that they must wait until 
they are also out of range, which is not always 
the same thing. 


@: a crowded green it is only 

by a scrupulous observance 
of the provisions of etiquette and 
also by the exercise of much 
Christian charity and forbearance 
that any pleasurable golf can be 
obtained, and in this connection 
there are one or two points not 
specially provided for in the 
etiquette of golf which are worth 
noticing as they are constantly 
leading to trouble. 


hen a ball is lost it frequently 
happens that the losers 
signal the party following to pass, 
but before they have come up the 
lost ball is found, whereupon the 
finders proceed on their way as if 
the party passing were not in 
existence. This is a most irrita- 
ting breach of golfing etiquette. 
If a ball is found at such a junc- 
ture it must not be played until 
the party passing have passed and 
moved out of range. 


here is another point in regard 
to passing which does not 
appear to be well understood. It 
is that all passing, not being part 
of, the rules of golf but only a 
part of the polite usage of the 
game, should not be regarded as 
a right to be exacted, but rather as 
a concession to be made. Parties in front, 
therefore, who in accordance with the provi- 
sions of etiquette may be passed, should always 
invite those behind to pass, if they so desire, 
without waiting to be asked, while those 
behind should be careful not to make peremp- 
tory demands before they are certain that 
those in front are wilfully shutting their eyes 
to the facts of the situation. 


“here used to be an old custom that parties 
having caddies had the right to pass 
those who had none, the theory being, no 
doubt, that their rate of progression was 
faster. It last occurred in the code of 1875, 
but it is proof of the innate conservatism of 
the golfer, his longevity, and his ignorance of 
the rules, that this privilege is still often 
insisted on. The universal congestion and 
the dearth of caddies in the last fifteen or 
twenty years has made this provision a dead 
letter. 


he Grand Duke Michael of Russia is 
having a private golf course laid out at 
Keele Hall, Statordshire. It will be remem- 
bered that his Majesty the King paid a visit 
to Keele Hall last autumn. 


“he Redan” is one of the best holes on 
the famous links of North Berwick. 
The green is only a full drive from the tee, 
but it is guarded fore and aft, as most golfers 
unfortunately know to their cost, by formid- 
able bunkers. The “Redan” bunker itself, 
from which the hole takes its name, is the 
despair of all youthful golfers and forms a 
deadly trap for a heeled tee shot. It is a high 
sloping face of loose sand and not a pit like 
the ordinary sand bunker. 


jes White of Sunningdale has been for 
some years in the very first flight of 
professional golf, occupying a position only a 
little lower than the triumvirate. How very 


JACK WHITE 
One of the best known of professional golfers 


little lower it is he demonstrated recently by 
defeating the whole lot at Byfleet, and on the 
following Saturday by decisively beating the 
champion, Braid himself, at Epsom by five up 
and four to play. It would not be surprising 
to see White repeat these deeds in the open 
championship, in which he has several times 
been in the first half-dozen and has once 
gone so closeassecond. White isa Scotsman 
from East Lothian and used to act as caddie 
to Mr, J. E. Laidlay. 


rancaster, the Eastward Ho of Norfolk 
and the home of the Royal West Nor- 
folk Golf Club, has a magnificent natural golf 
links. From the point of view of the golfing 
architect its holes are well-nigh perfect, both 
in their length and in the disposition of their 
natural hazards. The place has also that 
bracing and briny flavour and that aspect of 
“‘ unfriended wastes and sandy perilous wilds ” 
which make the golfer’s ideal playground. 
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Bt in spite of these gifts of fortune Bran- 

caster has for years been the Naaman of 
golf courses ; it has suffered from a kind of 
herbal leprosy which has been the despair of 
successive green committees. The subsoil 
had got so friable owing to the deposit of 
blown sand and the natural dryness of the 
climate that the turf had only the most 
shadowy hold. Atthe lightest touch of the 
club it came out like fluff, and even the light of 
a ball on it was sufficient to send it flying. 


uring the past few months the course 
has been under the care of Mr. J. 
MacDonald of Harpenden, a gentleman who 
from the marvels he has worked by the 
simplest means at Brancaster and elsewhere 
deserves to rank as the Elijah of golf. He 
has made the growth of turf and grass the 
study and hobby of his life, and it is indeed 
pleas'ng to be informed that he has cleared 
Brancaster of its one reproach, 
t the recent match between 
the club and Cambridge 
University it was admitted on all 
hands that Mr. MacDonald had 
worked marvels by his common- 
sense treatment of the ground. 
The putting greens were all in 
admirable order and the fairway 
of the course was improved out of 
all recognition. The Royal West 
Norfolk Club are to be congratu- 
lated on this much-to-be-desired 
result, which will greatly add to 
the prosperity of the club and the 
enjoyment of its members, 


(Gambridge University has pro- 

duced some fine golfers in 
the past decade, but of late years 
has been unable to furnish a tail 
of sufficient strength to wag against 
that of Oxford in the inter-’Varsity 
contest, One or two fine golfers 
no more make a team than one 
swallow makes a summer, and 
the fact that the leaders know of 
their caudal weakness is very apt 
to make them press to gain more 
holes, with the natural result that 
they gain fewer. 


t the time of writing it seems 
practically certain that Ox- 
ford will repeat the easy victories 
of the last three years, but it is 
satisfactory to learn that the Cambridge n.en 
will in future have the advantage of a beauti- 
ful new green for practice, which may enable 
them to get more on terms with Oxford in the 
annual contest. The new ground is on 
Whitwell Hill near Coton, and only two and 
a half miles from Cambridge. ‘There are 
nine holes which have been laid out by 
Willie Park, and it is hoped that the new 
course will be ready by October. 
golfing problem nowadays is not 


he 

a Where can | go abroad to find golf ? but 
Where can I go and not find it? It is at 
least established in all parts of the Empire 
and in nearly every centre where Britons are 
to be found. In the Far East one of the most 
flourishing golfing societies is the Shanghai 
Golf Club. It has 200 members and a 
waiting list of thirty. There is also a 
championship of China held annually under 
the club’s auspices. 
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A Well-known Character in Fiction. 


The True Story of Mr. Peter Malone in “ Shirley.” 


Newton, Mass., U.S.A. 


(OS summer day five years back | stepped — 


into Maguire’s shop in the town of 
Cavan, Ireland, and bought a copy of Shirley. 
The shop a century ago was one of the busi- 
ness enterprises of James Smith, grandfather of 
the Rev. James William Smith, whom Char- 
lotte Bronté caricatured as “ Peter Augustus 
Malone, curate of Briarfield,” in SAzrdey. 
Born September 19, 1814, James William 
Smith was just twenty-eight years old when 
in October, 1842, he went to Haworth as Mr. 
Bronté’s curate; His father was an Irish 
country gentleman residing in Kells, county 
Meath, and there with his brother (my father) 
he spent a very happy boyhood. He lived 
an out-of-door life, trout-fishing in the river 
Blackwater, out for game with his gun and 
pointer, or on his hunter after the hounds. 
When I visited Kells many of the old towns- 
folk treasured his memory as an athlete, and I 
was shown high gates that he had vaulted 
and streams that he had leaped, or broad 
ditches that he had taken with his horse. 
His mother was a daughter of the Rev. 
George Keating, for forty years vicar of Edge- 
worthstown, some forty miles distant from 
Kells. As a boy visiting his grandparents in 
the peaceful glebe there he came under the 
influence of Maria Edgeworth, who was much 
interested in the grandchildren of the vicar 
and used often to visit there or invite them 
over to ber attractive house. 

+ After his graduation from Trinity College, 
Dublin, James Smith served a short while in 
his own country, but friends of his going to 
English livings induced him to do likewise. 
His rector had been Archdeacon Thomas De 
Lacy of Meath, who used to take pleasure in 
inviting a score or more of the young men to 
accompany him in a fox hunt. After the 
archdeacon’s demesne, with his kennel of 
beagles, his greyhounds, and his fine horses, 
the parsonage of Haworth must have seemed 
dreary enough, and the life of the parish in 
great contrast with that of Kells. While he 
was Mr. Bronté’s curate my father visited 
him at Haworth and now, after a lapse of 
sixty years, he says :— 

The smoky chimneys of the place, the stream of mill 
hands going to dinner, with their wooden clogs making a 
noise on the flagged side walks, the poor farming land 
and the wretched crops, all in such contrast to county 
Meath, are still vivid in my tnemory. My brother was a 
fast walker and could tire me out easily, and for his 
parish work it was well as he did a great deal of parish 
calling, and curates could not afford to keep a horse. I 
accompanied him on a visit to one of the humbler 
parishioners. We sat in the kitchen, the floor of which 
was flagged. The mother and her children were pleased 
to see him and made him very welcome. It was a novel 
yet comfortable sight for me to seeachild rocking ina 
little rocking chair. a thing unknown tome. I alsosaw 
the bread yeast drying on the rafters overhead which 
brother James explained to me. I went with him to 
Keighley to supper with some friends of his, the Sut- 
cliffes, who were well-to-do worsted manufacturers. He 
took me to spend an evening at Mr. Bronté’s, I havea 
very faint recollection of Charlotte Bronté, but think that 
she presided at the tea table. The father was a péculiar 
man, but seemed kindly disposed, and my _ brother's 
relations with him were pleasant. He said he was glad 
to see a fellow countryman and examined my muscular 
arm. James boarded witha Mr. Penniman in Haworth. 
After dinner I was surprised to see Mr. Penniman and 
his wife sit on either side of the fireplace with their long 
pipes enjoying a smoke. I had never witnessed sucha 


thing before. Jameshad a quiet study upstairs and was 
seemingly happy there. 


The only comments that my father or my 
aunts can remember their brother to have 
made concerning the Brontés were that he 


THE REV. JAMES WILLIAM SMITH 


The prototype of Peter Augustus Malone in 
Charlotte Bronte’s ‘‘Shirley” — 


thought the girls very bright and clever but 
pitied them on account of their father’s 
peculiar ways. 

The accompanying silhouette, made when 
he was about thirty years of age, is the only 
portrait of my uncle that has been preserved. 
It was, I think, probably made together with 
a similar one of Branwell Bronté. This gives 
a good idea of James Smith’s general appear- 
ance. He was considered a handsome man 
with the jet-black hair and dark hazel eyes of 
his mother but the high Irish features of the 
Smiths of Cavan. He was smooth-shaven 
and was particularly neat in his dress. He 
was of average height and weight with a well- 
proportioned athletic body, broad shoulders, 
deep chest, and slender waist. His address 
was pleasing, especially among men, and he 
was always cheerful, clever, and witty, yet 
seriously in earnest. He cared more for 
men’s society than that of women, although 
in his own family, where there were nine 
sisters, he was a great favourite on account 
of his love of home and his devotion to those 
whom he loved. 

While he was at college in Dublin he had 
fallen in love with the daughter of a friend of 
his father’s living in the suburbs, who was an 
accomplished girl and very attractive, but 
when he decided to enter the Church on 
account of. difference in religion he had to 
give her up. Years after the young lady 
married a lawyer, and when I was in Dublin 
fourteen years ago I visited her, then a widow, 
a lovely and very beautiful old lady. She is 
now deceased, 

In October, 1844, James Smith became 
curate of the neighbouring parish church of 
Keighley. In the spring of 1846 he con- 
tracted a form of low fever, probably malaria, 
and left Keighley in April, going home to 
recover his health. About this time the 
awful famine in Ireland was beginning its 
devastating "work. ‘The wealth of his father 
melted away like wax in enormous land 


By his Nephew, the Rev. Robert Keating Smith. 


’ 


rents with no crops coming in, tenants failing, 
and cattle and horses dying. James urged 
his father to turn into ready money all that 
was left and emigrate to America. It was 
a great undertaking “both to dispose of pro- 
perty at that time and to move to a new 
country with such a large family, but James 
was persistent and his advice finally prevailed. 
As his health was not yet recovered he 
decided to leave first, the family agreeing to 
follow as soon as possible. He sailed from 
Liverpool in May, 1847. In a letter written 
to his mother before sailing he says :— 


Bright days are before us, and if my illness may prove 
the means of expediting your departure to another and 
happier land I shall not regret it. The people in Canada 
are most sociable and hospitable and in many cases 
respectable. Be this as it may there is in the family 
society enough. 1 wish we were all seated around our 
fireside there at this hour comfortable and happy, the 
girls chatting, or father giving out the chorus, ‘t Walt, 
waft, ye winds."—Believe me, your affectionate son, 
J. W. Smit. 

From Toronto he wrote my father in July, 
1847 :— 

When I see the family settled I shall then obtain from 

the Bishop of Toronto, who is a fine old man and most 


easy of access, to whom I have submitted my papers, a 
post in his diocese, ‘ 


A copy of this letter was sent by my father 
to Mr."E. Brown of the Craven Bank, Keigh- 
ley, a friend of his brother, and this answer 
came back from Mr. Brown :— 


I have neither shown your brother's letter nor com- 
municated its contents to anyone here, but I hope you 
will permit me to do so (but only to his intimate friends) 
as | think it will most effectually account for his seeming 
neglect of them, and it will show them that his whole 
heart and time are engaged in the endeavour to promote 
the happiness of those most dear to him. 


I doubt if any Haworth people ever 
learned what became of James William 
Smith. They knew that he had returned to 
his native country on account of illness, and 
they must have believed that he died there 
about the time that he came to America. Of 
course he never saw the book, S/zr/ey, as it 
was not written in fact until after his death. 

As there was still delay at the home in 
Ireland James wrote again, saying that he 
was in Minnesota, cutting down” trees for 
lumbermen. It was hard work for him, his 
hands not being used to it, but he said it was 
bringing out his muscles. In this way he 
was trying to lay aside all the money he could 
towards preparing a home for his parents and 
sisters, for he wanted them settled in the new 
country, if not with the luxury at least with 
the comfort that they had in the old. The 
family then lost all track of him. They came 
to America in the summer of 1848, and finally 
a letter six months delayed was received, 
saying that he had started for California from 
St. Paul. 

This is the last that was heard of him, 
and no amount of searching ever discovered 
any trace except that on the plains be- 
tween Minnesota and California many 
hundreds had perished on the way to the gold 
fields, and he must have been among them. 
This sad apprehension grew into a certain 
conviction as time went on, and we are sure 
now that so he came to his end, working in 
the new country at unwonted labour, fearless 
and full of vigour, deferring his own settling 
in the ministry to see (as he told my father) 
which of the two sons would do the better for 
the family, losing his life at last, killed by 
Indians or starved on the great western plains 


